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HE American Jewish Congress is sponsoring the publication of JUDAISM: 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF JEWISH LIFE AND THOUGHT as part of its basic 
policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish 
scholarship and adequate opportunities for Jewish education, and generally 
foster the affirmation of Jewish religious, cultural, and historic identity.” 

Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedicated to the 
creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious, and philosophical 
concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the problems of modern society. 

The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and thinkers drawn 
from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full authority and respon 
sibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opinions expressed in the 
articles and reviews are those of the contributors and do not necessarily reflect 
the position of the American Jewish Congress, which is sponsoring the 
publication of this Journal as a service to the American Jewish community 
and to all who seek to understand the nature of the Jewish tradition and its 
modern significance. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


ty INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest for a 

world-view on the issues that are timeless — the meaning of life, the chal 
lenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance of the individual, his 
relation to society, and the goal of history. In order to advance this enterprise 
of spiritual discovery of our time this Journal has been projected. It will be 
primarily concerned with the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as 
a factor in the contemporary world. 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value today 
for Jews and for the world...At the same time, we dissociate ourselves from 
the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party lines on the contempo- 
rary Jewish scene... The members of the Board of Editors, like their associates 
among the Contributing Editors, belong to every school of Jewish life or to 
none. The trends popularly referred to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, 
Reconstructionism, as well as others that as yet have no specific names, have 
their advocates among us, though no institution or movement is officially 
represented...Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these 
pages, but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on truth and 
the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary point of view. 

JupAisM will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of freedom. 
Our columns will be open to anyone who has something significant to say 
and the ability to say it well. New and unconventional interpretations, what- 
ever their standpoint, will be welcomed from every source, for we share the 
conviction of the Talmud that “Both these and the others are the words of 
the living God.” — From the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward 
a Renascence of Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 











PROPHETIC FAITH IN AN AGE OF CRISIS 


God-Centered Religion Meets the Challenge of our Time 


WILL HERBERG 


The most important effect [of science, tech 
nology, and machine production] is an immense 
..[As a 


result] there arises among those who direct af 


increase in the sense of human powe! 


fairs or are in touch with those who do so, a 
new belief in power; first, the power of man in 
his conflicts with nature, and then the power! 
of rulers as against the human beings whose 
beliefs and aspirations they seek to control by 
scientific propaganda Nacure is raw material; 
sO is the human race There are certain 
old conceptions which represent man’s belief in 


the limits of human power; of these, the two 


chief are God and truth Such conceptions 
tend to melt away This whole outlook is 
new It has already produced immense cata 


clysms and will undoubtedly produce others in 
the future. To frame a philosophy capable of 
coping with men intoxicated with the prospect 
of almost unlimited power, and also with the 
apathy of the powerless, is the most pressing 
task of our time. 


—Bertrand Russell 


Oo word is more common in out 
N mouths, or more tamiliar to ou 
ears, than the word “crisis”. It is our 
daily fare, for ours is an age of crisis. 
Every enterprise, every activity, every 
phase of contemporary life, stands un 
der this ominous sign. How strange and 


unreal seem to us now those confident, 


SPSS SSFSSSFSSSSISSSSSSSSHOPPOSOS 





Witt Herserc is the author of Judaism and 
Modern Man: An Interpretation of Jewish Re- 
ligion. This article is an expansion of the Found 
ers’ Day address delivered on March 9, 1952 in 


Memorial Church at Stanford University 


hopeful days before the first world war, 
when life appt ared so stable and the only 
real problem seemed to be that of im- 
proving a world which was undeniably 
better and better with 


getting every 


passing year. Today, not progress but 
survival is the problem. Wherever we 
turn, we are confronted with peril and 
contusion, with chaos, with the immi 
nent threat of disaster. What is this crisis 
in which we are all involved? What are 
its roots, what is its background? And 


what can we do to be saved? 


Sociologically, the crisis of our time is 
a consequence of the disorganization of 
life under the impact of the science and 
technology that the Western world has 
created in the past four centuries. The 
old coherences and loyalties, the age-old 
patterns of social existence — the patterns 
of work, religion, the family, and com- 
munity — have been shattered, and with 
them have gone the traditional standards, 
the values and norms, by which mankind 
had lived so long. But the breakdown 
of the old has not been followed by the 
emergence of new organic forms of social 
life. Anomie, normlessness, social dis- 
orientation and moral confusion are the 
mark of our time. 

Spiritually, the contemporary crisis is 


a manifestation of the breakdown of 
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secularism, which has eaten deep into the 
soul of modern man. Secularism is Man- 
without-God. It is man’s conviction that 
he is the ultimate, the supreme power in 
the universe, entirely sufficient unto him- 
self. It is his belief that he can fashion his 
own existence, that he can comprehend 
and fulfil himself, in exclusively human 
terms, without regard to anything above 
or beyond. He is bound by no law that 
is not of his own making. To him every- 
thing is permitted. There is nothing in 
the universe he need fear or respect — if 
only he has the power to work his will. 
It is the philosophy which Swinburne 
celebrated in his famous Hymn to Man 
— the hymn which climaxes in the enthu- 
Siastic couplet: 
Glory to Man in the highest, 
The Maker and Master of all. 

To men freshly intoxicated with the 
vast power of science and technology, 
this philosophy had an immense, an ir- 
resistible appeal. It flattered their delu- 
sions of omnipotence. It fed their over- 
weening pride and self-confidence. It 
convinced them that nothing was beyond 
their power and wisdom. All sense of 
restraint, of limitation, of responsibility, 
was lost. There were simply no bounds 
recognized to man’s pretensions. ‘Tradi- 
tional religion, with its note of warning 
against exorbitant pride and presump- 
tion, was either openly abandoned or else 
relegated to ceremonial insignificance. 
The operative religion of modern man 
became a blind faith in self-salvation 
through science. Nothing was impossible 
for science-possessing, technology-wield- 
ing man. Man became his own god, the 
object of his own worship. 

But let us remember, this fantastic 
self-deification was, almost from the be- 
ginning, a deification of collective man. 
It was, and remains, collective man who 


1S supreme in the universe, collective man 


for whom nothing is impossible and to 
whom everything is permitted, collective 
man who is the Maker and Master of all. 
Indiwidual man — the individual human 
being, concrete existing man — is nothing 
by comparison. In industry and econom 
ics, in war and peace, in politics and 
social life, even in the contemporary 
forms of culture and spirituality, the 
individual has been reduced to insignif 
cance —a mere helpless, disoriented be 
ing who can hope for no more than a 
vicarious validation through identifying 
himself with the mass. Man is everything 
and yet man is nothing. Man is nothing 
because the mass is everything. In this 
way, the secularist gospel, originally pro 
claimed in the name of human emanci 
pation, has culminated in a thorough- 
going deflation of individual man. 

The inner logic of secularism is re 
vealed in the clash of ideologies with 
which we are confronted. Almost before 
our eyes, we have seen the degeneration 
of liberal humanism into the anti-human 
cults of fascism and communism. Liberal 
humanism was the original philosophy 
of progressive secularism. It was founded 
upon an unquestioning trust in man’s 
rationality and goodness, upon a buoyant 
faith in the saving power of science and 
education. It was humanistic, but since 
it still moved within the orbit of the 
moral values inherited from the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, it was humanistic in 
the better sense of the term. 

Liberal humanism in this benign form 
proved inherently unstable. It could not 
maintain itself under the conditions of 
real life. Decay began to set in almost 
before it had succeeded in establishing 
itself. ‘Today, it is at an advanced stage 
of disintegration, decomposed into a con- 
fusion of ideologies. 


At one pole is so-called “old-fashioned 
liberalism”, a blind and futile optimism, 
with no sense of the harsh realities of 
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existence so painfully revealed in con- 
temporary history. With all due respect, 
we may take the late Justice Brandeis as 
its best representative. “He moved with 
such assurance in the realms of light’, 
Louis Jaffe writes in an estimate of Mr. 
Brandeis, “that darkness had ceased to 
be a living reality. Ihe demonic depths 
and vast violence of men’s souls were part 
of the historical past rather than the 
smoldering basis of the present... Noth- 
ing in his system prepared Brandeis for 
Hitler’ — nor, we may add, for Stalin. 
This kind of liberalism has nothing to 
say to us today because it simply has no 
idea of the kind of world we live in. 

At the other pole is the hard-boiled 
cult of “scientism’’ — not science but the 
idolization of science. Scientism utterly 
devaluates human existence. The only 
values it recognizes are science and the 
technological power that comes with 
science. All other values, the values that 
give meaning and substance to human 
life, are contemptuously brushed aside as 
“merely subjective”, unworthy of serious 
consideration. To the devotees of scien 


tism, 


as Russell points out, “nature is 


raw material; so is the human race 

When “scientific truth” — which 1s, alte 
all, no more than the accurate reporting 
of what happens under specified condi- 
tions — is held to be the only or the ulti- 
mate truth, and its acquisition is exalted 
into the be-all and end-all of existence, 
what is there to inhibit anyone from 
treating the rest of mankind as so much 
raw material to be manipulated or ex- 
pended as science may dictate? The hor- 
rible barbarities practised by Nazi scien- 
tists on helpless prisoners in the name 
of scientific research are there to remind 
us that the logic of scientism is not 
merely theoretical but possesses a mon- 
strous actuality in our present-day world. 
rhe exaltation of science that seemed so 
“enlightened” in the heyday of liberal- 


ism has turned into an anti-humanism 
that imperils the basic values of human 
existence, including what is worth while 
in science itself. 

Russell is right: “The most important 
effect [of science, technology and ma- 
chine production] is an immense increase 
in the sense of human power.” At bot- 
tom, the religion of scientism, which for 
so many of our contemporaries has re- 
placed traditional faith, is a religion not 
of truth, but of power — power over na- 
ture, power over the masses of mankind 
who are mere “raw material” for science- 
wielding man. 

It was scientism, emerging out of secu- 
lar humanism, that opened the way for 
the anti-human cults of our time. Despite 
all differences of origin and ideology, 
fascism and communism exhibit a pro- 
found spiritual kinship. In both, an om- 
nipotent Party-State is exalted as God. 
Both are demonic cults of self-deified col- 
lective man. Both reflect the worship of 
power, and both work their magic in 
the name of science. The Communists 
have their “scientific socialism’, just as 
the Nazis had their “racial science’. ‘The 
fusion of scientism and shameless self- 
deification, so characteristic of both fas- 
cism and communism, shows them to be 
the legitimate progeny of secularist hu- 
manism, for it was secularist humanism 
that first taught man to see himself as his 
own god, supreme in the universe by 
virtue of his science. 

Fascism and communism are cults of 
collective self-deification. They are Er- 
satz-faiths, substitute religions, that have 
taken possession of scores of millions of 
men in our time and continue to work 
their enchantment in the souls of mil- 
lions of others who are scarcely aware of 
it. Man must have a faith for living: that 
is what rationalism never*seems able to 
understand. “Man must worship some- 


thing,” Dostoevsky noted long ago. “If 
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he does not worship God, he will wor- 
ship an idol made of wood or of gold 
or of ideas....’’ When, in the course of 
the past century, science and social 
change suddenly seemed to render the 
traditional faiths of our civilization 
meaningless or irrelevant, an impossible 
vacuum was created in the soul of mod- 
ern man. The void had to be filled, and 
filled it quickly was by an inrush of new 
idolatries allegedly based on science and 
claiming sanction in the name of Man, 
the Maker and Master of all. 

The new idolatries are totalitarian 
idolatries of collective man. In an effort 
to refashion himself and the world in 
autonomous terms, modern man has dis- 
rupted the age-old continuities of life 
and has reduced the individual to a for- 
lorn, fragmentary existence in which he 
is no more than a cog in the vast imper- 
sonal mechanism of society. Loneliness 
and anxiety pervade life in the deper- 
sonalized wasteland of our society with 
out community. Totalitarianism comes 
forward to offer a semblance of the com- 
munity we crave —the “togetherness of 
the whole” in race or party or nation - 
and all it asks is that we abandon our 
personal being and responsibility. No 
wonder it has been able to work such 
enchantment upon the forlorn and dis- 
oriented men of our time. 

For totalitarianism comes not simply 
as the claim of an external power to total 
allegiance; there is something in the 
human spirit itself which drives man to 
total engulfment in the mass and to idol- 
atrous submission to a leader. Freedom is 
hard to bear, an intolerable burden for 
those who have lost their grounding in 
a reality beyond themselves. Freedom 
means responsibility; it means decision 
—and the responsibility of decision en- 
genders that painful anxiety which 
Kierkegaard has called the “dizziness of 


freedom”. The urge to renounce one’s 


freedom so as to relieve oneself of re 
sponsibility is an impulse deeply rooted 
in the human heart. In our time, it has 
driven whole peoples to seek a sell anni 
hilating security in the totalitarian herd. 
Anything is welcomed if it promises es- 
cape from the dreadful confusions of 
contemporary existence. 

The totalitarian idolatries are thus, in 
the most literal sense of the term, de 
monic possessions. To his profound study 
of totalitarian man, Dostoevsky gave the 
title The Possessed, explicitly referring to 
the New 


rene swine. The dynamism of totalitari 


Testament story of the Gada 


anism is a religious dynamism, for it ts 
a dynamism of all-embracing faith and 
total 


commitment perverted to idola 


trous ends. That is what makes it so 


frightening, so appallingly dangerous. 


I] 


Where can we find the protection we 
need against the demonic idolatries of 
our time? Our only protection against 
false faiths is true faith; our only pro- 
tection against the idolatry of talse abso 
lutes is total commitment to the true 
Absolute, the Living God who 1s revealed 
to us in the prophetic faith that is at 
the heart of our tradition. 

Democracy as such cannot be made the 
vehicle or content of the faith that saves, 
for when democracy pretends to exalt 
itself into a religious absolute, it ceases 
to be democracy and leads to the same 
disastrous consequences as do the othe 
secular idolatries of our time. Democracy 
means freedom for men to pursue thei 
good and to work out their salvation 
within the limits and under the condi- 
tions of social existence. But what that 
salvation is to be, democracy cannot and 
must not prescribe unless it wants to 
pose as a rival religion and make total 


claims upon men and then, of course. 


it is no longer democracy. Democracy 
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loses all democratic sense once it pre- 
tends to define the ultimate meaning of 
existence, just as science loses all scientific 
sense once it moves beyond the realm of 
means and claims to establish the ends 
of life. 

No; democracy cannot serve as oul 
saving faith. Democracy itself requires to 
be grounded in something more ulti- 
mate, in some really total commitment 
that will protect it from inner corrup 
tion as well as from external attack. It 
must be brought under the judgment of 
a majesty higher than that which it can 
legitimately claim for itself. A positive 
faith making for democracy and free- 
dom only prophetic religion can give. 

Prophetic religion is the only protec- 
tion again demonic idolatry because pro- 
phetic religion, and prophetic religion 
alone, compels us to recognize that noth 
ing in this world is absolute and worthy 
of worship, that everything stands under 
the judgment of a holy God. Prophetic 
religion is thus a powerful curb on the 
arrogance and exorbitant pretensions of 
men and institutions. Prophetic religion 
is God-centered. It defines an outlook on 
life which may be called God-centered 
relativism: God alone is absolute; every- 
thing that is not God — every person, 
idea, institution or movement of this 
world — is relative and stands under the 
divine judgment. Prophetic religion is 
committed to an absolute allegiance to 
God, which relativizes everything and yet 
keeps everything related to the Absolute. 
It thus provides us with a sure orienta- 
tion amidst the relativities of the world 
- with a standpoint from which we are 
enabled to appreciate the real though 
relative validity of science, democracy, 
and the other particular interests of life, 
without falling into the peril of abso- 
lutizing them. 

It is easy to see how this viewpoint 
leaves room for the pluralism and social 


relativism upon which secular liberals 
set such store. But it escapes the pitfall 
of secular liberalism by refusing to abso- 
lutize any of the so-called “liberal val- 
ues’, whether democracy, “social intelli- 
gence’, or scientific method. Prophetic 
religion refuses to turn these ideas, insti- 
tutions and practises, for all their ac- 
knowledged worth, into idolatrous abso- 
lutes, and thus saves them from becom- 
ing the vehicles of destructive, ideologiz- 
ing cults. It disengages what is enduring 
in the liberal tradition and preserves it 
from the corruption ot false absolutism. 
It can do this, of course, because in the 
last analysis it is the source from which 
these liberal values are derived. 

The fatal error of secular humanism is 
not its insistence that the values of life 
are inescapably relative; so they are in- 
deed. The fatal error of humanism is 
that it does not carry its relativism far 
enough; it talks relativism, but actually 
it always lapses into an arbitrary absolut- 
ism. ““Man is the measure of all things”: 
this battle-cry of humanism sounds rel- 
ativistic, to be sure. But repeat this 
formula with a slightly different emphasis 
— “Man is the measure of all things’ — 
and it becomes uncomfortably clear that 
what it proclaims is actually the deifica- 
tion of man, his absolutization into a 
fixed standard and measuring-rod of 
everything else in the universe. This is, 
indeed, the plight into which every 
“thoroughgoing” relativist is bound to 
fall. Since nothing can be relative except 
in terms of something not relative, what 
the “thoroughgoing” relativist always 
does — quite unwittingly, of course — is 
to take something of this world, some 
conception, value, ideal, or institution 
that is felt to be “obviously” good and 
true, and make that his absolute measure 
of everything else. Here you have the 
hidden absolutism, the idolatry, that 
vitiates “all secular relativism. And neces- 
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sarily so. “To be a self’, to be a human 


being, means —as H. Richard Niebuhr 
has pointed out—‘“to have a god”. 
Neither thought nor action is possible 
except in terms of something taken as the 
object of one’s supreme loyalty or devo- 
tion. We must, as human beings, worship 
something. If we do not possess the spirit- 
ual resources with which to protect our- 
selves, we will inevitably yield to the 
temptation of absolutizing some partial 
interest or concern of life. The power to 
resist idolatry — to keep everything in the 
world really relative and in its place 

can come only from the prophetic faith 
that God and God alone is absolute. It 
is by loving God first and loving Him 
with all our heart, all our soul, and all 
our might, that we can love things of the 
world in the way and to the degree they 
should be loved. God is indeed, as Wil- 


liam James put it, the Rela 
tivizer”’. 


“Great 


his God-centered relativism of pro 
phetic faith is most immediately relevant 
to the social crisis of our time. In pro 
phetic faith, God is the only true and 
absolute Lord; no man is another's mas 
ter. “Unto Me”, a famous Rabbinic pas- 
sage represents God as proclaiming, 
“unto Me are the children of Israel 
slaves, not slaves unto slaves.” 
words 


‘These 
and the faith in which they are 
grounded — constitute our true and in- 
alienable charter of freedom. With these 
words, we may defy all men and insti- 
tutions that presumptuously claim for 
themselves the absolute allegiance due to 
Ged and to God alone. Resistance to 
self-idolizing vested interests and to to- 
talitarian tyranny becomes the command 
of God. 

Prophetic faith gives us not only the 
heart but also the hope to stand up 
against the idolatries of the world. For in 
the prophetic vision of the final fulfil- 
ment, we are assured that we are not 
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alone in the world, that the God who ts 
the Lord of history has his purpose for 
mankind in which the meaning of our 
life is fulfilled. The catastrophic events 
of the past four decades have taught us 

and we certainly needed the lesson 
that all human achievement is precarious 
and uncertain, at the mercy of what the 
next turn of the wheel of history may 
bring. Taken in its own terms, what 1s 
life but a record of folly, futility, and 
frustration; taken in its own terms, what 
is history but a “tale told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing’? 
We delude ourselves [the historian Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger Jr. warns] when we 
think that history teaches us that evil 
will be outmoded by progress. This is 
to misconceive, and grotesquely to senti- 
mentalize, the nature of history. For his- 
tory is not a redeemer promising to solve 
all human problems; nor is man capable 
of transcending the limitations of his 
being. Man generally is entangled in 
insoluble problems; history is conse 
quently a tragedy in which all are in 
volved, whose keynote is anxiety and 
frustration, not progress and fulfilment. 

We can no longer look to progress, 
to history that is, to ourselves — for 
salvation. It is history itself which 
needs to be saved from the anxiety and 
frustration, which, according to Mr. 
Schlesinger, are its keynote. For the secu- 
larist, therefore, there is no hope: if there 
is nothing in the universe above or be- 
yond man, then we are indeed of all 
creatures most miserable, for we are con- 
demned to absolute futility and despair. 
Our only recourse would seem to be to 
try to escape from the miseries and frus- 
trations of the world into some life- 
denying, world-abjuring mysticism — and 
it is no wonder that mystic cults are 
proving so extraordinarily popular with 
disillusioned secularists. But we know 
that this road too ends in a blind-alley. 


There is no salvation in history, but also 


no escape from it. The man who turns 
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his back upon the world and upon his 
fellowmen in the world is turning his 
back upon God and ultimately upon 
himself. That is not the road we can take. 
We must find a way of working in the 
world realistically and without illusion 
and yet working toward an ultimate ful- 
filment without which nothing in the 
world makes any sense. It is prophetic 
faith that shows us the way, for in pro- 
phetic faith we are assured that whatever 
in our enterprises is worthy of enduring 
will be saved from the devouring jaws 
of time through the power and grace of 
God and will be fulfilled and completed 
by him in the great fulfilment of his pur- 
pose for mankind. Prophetic faith carries 
us beyond tragedy and despair. It gives 
us the vision and the courage to work for 
the glory of God and the welfare of our 
fellowmen, while realizing that it is not 
in the time of man or by his hand that 
the work can be completed. We live our 
lives in and through history, but life 
possesses a dimension above and beyond 
it. It is to this dimension that prophetic 
faith bears witness. 

Because it adds a new dimension to 
our outlook on the world, prophetic 
religion helps us achieve a profounder 
and more realistic understanding of the 
human situation—of both the “gran- 
deur” and the “misery” of man, to use 
Pascal’s magnificent phrase. It thus pro- 
tects us against the utopianism which, by 
obscuring the evil and irrationality in 
human existence, tempts us into self- 
destructive delusions of omnipotence and 
perfection. But it protects us also against 
the corrosions of relativism and cynicism, 
which deny the validity of any values 
whatsoever and thus allow free rein to 
the worst and most destructive impulses 
in man and society. Prophetic faith re- 
veals the depths and complexities of 
human existence in a way no secular phi- 
losophy can comprehend. 


It is not only man but society as well 
that prophetic religion illumines with its 
profound understanding of the human 
situation. Prophetic teaching shows the 
way out of the fatal dilemma of individ- 
ualism versus collectivism. Neither one 
of these false extremes reflects the true 
nature and calling of man. “Individual- 
ism understands only a part of man; col- 
lectivism understands man only as a part. 
Neither penetrates to the wholeness of 
man, to man as a whole. Individualism 
sees man only in relation to himself; col- 
lectivism does not see man at all — it sees 
only ‘society’.... The fundamental fact 
of human existence is neither the indl- 
vidual as such nor the collectivity as such 
... The fundamental fact of human exist- 
ence is man-with-man...’’ Thus speaks 
Martin Buber, explaining the bearing of 
the prophetic faith upon the problems of 
contemporary social life. As against indi- 
vidualistic self-sufficiency, in which the 
personality of one’s neighbor is ignored 
or denied, as well as against collectivism, 
in which the individual person is swa)- 
lowed up and engulfed in the mass, pro- 
phetic faith enjoins true community. 
Man is made for community with God 
and fellowman, but he is made for the 
community in which he can enter as a 
real person, as a whole man, not as a 
depersonalized, dehumanized cell of a 
vast collective organism. The whole bur- 
den of prophetic faith is to stress indi- 
vidual responsibility and yet to insist 
that human life cannot be fulfilled out- 
side of community. The Hebrew proph- 
ets were not political philosophers or 
social reformers, but they have a word, 
a word that is still living and vital, for 
us in our perplexed efforts to build a 
society in which freedom will be held 
in dynamic balance with security and 
justice. 

The final word of prophetic religion is 
to the individual person as he stands face 
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to face with God. Prophetic religion is a 
religion of personal commitment and 
decision. It takes a firm stand against the 
flight from freedom and _ responsibility 
that is so characteristic of our age. To re- 
nounce freedom or to try to escape from 
responsibility is to repudiate our alle- 
giance to God, for the very first thing 
God requires of us is that we should con- 
front reality, decide and act. “Choose you 
this day,” is the demand that comes to 
us at every moment and in every situa 
tion of life. We serve a Master who calls 
upon us to be free and who assures us 
that if we act like free men, in truth and 
responsibility, we will be acting in obe- 
dience to His law and in accordance with 
His will. We may not evade responsibil- 
ity, but we need not fear it either. A 
living faith banishes fear, for if we live 
in faith we know that God has his pur- 
pose with the world and that purpose 
will prevail. “All things work together 


for good to them that love God.. . For if 


God be with us, who can be against us?” 

Prophetic faith makes personal alle- 
giance to the God who cares for persons 
the law of our life. It therefore commits 
us to a personalistic ethic grounded in 
love — love of God and hence love ol 
fellowmen. But it does not permit love to 
remain a mere ideal or sentiment. It 
knows how to relate the absolute demand 
of love to the changing structures of 
power and justice in history. It knows 
how to convert the “law of love’ into a 
powerful dynamic of human action as 
well as into an ultimate principle ol 


judgment in every human enterprise. 


sertrand Russell calls for a “philoso 
phy” capable of coping with the perils 
of technological and social power. We 
POssess such a philosophy, if philosophy 
it can be called: it is the prophetic faith 
of our tradition. It remains for us now, 
in this crisis of mankind, to lay hold 


of this faith and make it a vital powe 


in our lives and in the life of society. 





THE IDEA OF GOD 


Reason in the Service of the Religious Search 


JACOB B. 


HERE is nothing that we do or think 
Th wes h does not in some way impinge 
upon the idea of God. For this idea 1S 
the most fundamental and all-embracing 
of concepts in the range of thought. How 
then shall we begin to explore the nature 
of God and arrive at any understanding 
of His essence? It is commonly believed 
that every argument must begin with 
definitions. Indeed, classical Greek phi- 
losophy followed this pattern. But in the 
case of God, we cannot define without 
begging the question. Was it not pointed 
out long ago that every definition consti 
tutes a delimitation in some way or 
other, while God is the Infinite and the 
Undeterminable? Thus, if we should 
launch our search for God with a defini- 
tion, we should be compelled to follow 
Spinoza in assuming as our first axiom 
that which is the ultimate goal of our 
investigation. 

We might begin by tracing the con- 
ceptions of God evolved by the great 
philosophers of history, and evaluating 
their adequacy in the light of modern 
knowledge and research. But if we begin 
in this fashion, would we ever end? Con- 
sider how multifarious are the ways in 
which God has appeared to man and 
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AGUS 


how profitless the task of demolishing 
the images and concepts man has fash- 
ioned of Him! Such an undertaking 
appears imperative only if we accept 
Hegel's dogma that philosophy is noth- 
ing but the history of West European 
thought, being the record of the progres- 
sive unfolding of the universal mind 
through the social and literary molds of 
the most advanced nations of the world. 
In recent years, we have grown too hum- 
ble to pose as the final incarnations of 
Absolute Reason. Furthermore, we do 
not go far in our study of the histories 
of philosophy before we realize that it is 
one’s basic world-view which determines 
the manner in which he construes the 
intellectual evolution of mankind. In the 
beginning is the word of conviction; 
the whole world is then fashioned accord- 
ingly. If we probe deep enough, we find 
at the base of every metaphysical system 
either an intuition or a generalization. 

We propose therefore to take as our 
starting point the fundamental 
principles of thought, as these have been 
formulated in our time. Our conception 
will admittedly be dated, but for this 
very reason perhaps most meaningful in 


most 


terms of our contemporary culture. 


I 
The highway to the heavenly heights 
of metaphysics is bifurcated at the very 
beginning into the short road of intui- 
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tion and the long road of reasoned analy- 
sis. This crossroads is never left behind; 
it looms ahead so long as we persist in 
the quest of truth, for the short direct 
road of intuition continues to be ever 
available, as we proceed along the endless 
path of reason. Blessed moments of in- 
spiration intersperse our lives, yielding 
glimpses of the holy and the ineffable. 
Such moments, however, are arrows shot 
into space, penetrating the infinite but 
not encompassing it. Overwhelming in 
their blinding intensity, they remain am 
biguous in significance. They stimulate 
our imagination and enhance our vision, 
but in their fleeting vagueness they can 
not serve as substitutes for logical 
thought. ‘The temptation to construct the 
world of faith upon these evanescent 
flashes of insight, opposing an independ. 
ent realm of the holy and the mysterious 
to the grey reality of mundane thought, 
is well-nigh irresistible to the religious 
thinker. Yet those who aim to “speak 
truth in their heart” dare not yield en 
tirely. Glimpses of intuition have thei 
place in the spiritual economy of life, but 
they cannot serve as substitutes for sus 
tained reflection. The logic of life re 
quires that we live before we know, that 
we treasure the flashes of faith before 
we complete the adventure of reasoned 
reflection, but this adventure remains 
our irrevocable task. 

Predominantly, modern religious phi- 
losophy shies away from the rigid canons 
of logic. Perhaps it was Kant who set this 
pattern, when he declared that “pure 
reason” cannot pronounce judgment re- 
garding metaphysical questions. In any 
case, the prevailing mood in the past two 
centuries has tended to relegate religion 
to the domain of feeling on the ground 
that the fields of reason and experience 
had been preempted by the triumphant, 
all-pervading spirit of science. Religion 
can only begin where reason ends, and 


many religious thinkers only too eagerly 
seek aid and comfort from the occasional 
perplexities of scientists and their con- 
fessions of failure. 

Chis dichotomy of the human spirit 
may be helpful in allaying friction at 
college faculty meetings, but it is basic- 
ally unhealthy and, at bottom, even dis- 
honest. World culture can afford a “split 
personality” as little as the living indi- 
vidual, for it is emptied of all meaning 
if it does not seek perpetually to har- 
monize all fields of knowledge and to 
synthesize the insights deriving from 
every discipline of the human mind. By 
the same token, a faith which is founded 
on an esoteric experience of mystical 
unity Or a romantic exaggeration of the 
normal feeling of wonder, bewilderment, 
and mystery belongs to the poetry of life, 
not to its substance. 


Modern 


religion are now available in a rich vari- 


“existential” philosophies of 


ety of shapes and forms, catering to many 
tastes; yet, they all have in common an 
overly elaborated and meticulously nur- 
tured bill of protestations against the ob- 
jective world and its canons of judgment, 
as if the best attitudes of our sober men- 
tality constituted somehow a falling away 
from God. Those who center their faith 
on the presumed “sudden” incursion of 
the divine into the souls of men become 
inevitably, though unwittingly, prophets 
of doom and despair, since they insist 
upon the non-divine and even sinful 
character of man’s rational aspirations 
for the good life, foreboding a monoto- 
nous succession of “crises’’ and catastro- 
phes. Since the continuous application 
of reason to experience is the only high- 


way of progress open to man, religion in 
modern times forfeited the sceptre of 
leadership when, in its most illustrious 
exponents, it hesitated to tread this high- 
way and retired fearfully into the com- 
forting shadows of subjective intuitions. 
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By its very nature, faith is an out- 
growth of the inner life of man, but if 
it is not integrated with the total picture 
painted by science and experience, it can- 
not be aught else but ethereal poetry, 
clothed in the coarse garb of theological 
dark speech. Religion is at once insight 
and synthesis, the beginning of all wis- 
dom and its final culmination. Hence we 
must not be content simply with the feel- 
ing of the Eternally Present, as He ap- 
pears to the pious and the saintly. If we 
are to overcome the sense of inner des- 
peration and unbalance which afflicts the 
consciousness of modern man, we must 
learn to recapture the ancient, classical 
synthesis between the personal God, ap- 
prehended in our religious experience, 
and the God of nature, envisaged as the 
ultimate goal of reasoned reflection. For, 
as the Kabbalists put it, God is One in 
the twin categories of dialectical “remote- 
ness’ and intuitive “closeness.” In the 
words of the prophet Isaiah put it: “I am 
first and I am last.” 

T'wo mighty obstacles block the path 
of reason, in its quest for God, obstacles 
thrown up by two opposing schools of 
thought. On the one hand, proponents 
of what is generally called “scientism” 
tell us that the presently charted path 
of science is all in all, and that any at- 
tempt to go beyond the catalogued and 
classified body of proven knowledge is 
futile. The world is just as science paints 
it—a maddening whirl of atoms and 
electrons, particles and waves. True, the 
total body of all known facts is as a tiny, 
brightly lit boat floating upon the dark 
ocean of the unknown, but then science 
operates with the only possible meth~ 
of expanding this luminous area of 
knowledge. Any attempt to venture be- 
yond the sphere of scientific data is to 
commit the unpardonable sin of being 
unscientific. 


On the other hand, we are told that 


reason and experience are inherently in- 
capable of dealing with the quest of 
metaphysics. Our experience is of the 
finite, how dare we generalize from it 
concerning the infinite? And reason? 
Have not theologians delighted for cen- 
turies in dwelling lovingly upon its fail- 
ures, in order that an inviolate limbo of 
unknowability might be secured for the 
varying dogmas of their respective faiths? 
As to the limitations of both reason and 
experience, it is not at all difficult to 
show the woeful inadequacy of our au- 
thenticated knowledge for the quest of 
metaphysics. Have not the most impor- 
tant facts concerning the soul of man 
been brought to light only in recent 
years? It is only a generation since the 
tractability of human nature to mechani- 
cal conditioning was discovered, and two 
generations since we learned of the vast, 
slumbering depths of the human psyche, 
dwelling in the recesses of the uncon- 
scious. 

Let us, then, state at the outset, in 
answer to both of these objections, that 
our quest is not for the type of clear and 
certain knowledge that we have in mathe- 
matics or physics. We seek to obtain 
proximate knowledge of the realm that 
supervenes knowledge, grounds for faith, 
the direction of the curves leading from 
the known to the unknown. Our purpose 
is to batter down the high wall between 
religious faith and scientific knowledge, 
exploring the intervening cross-currents 
and charting the paths between them. 

Accordingly, we reply to those who 
erect science into a self-sufficient philoso- 
phy of life that they err in two directions. 
In the first place, they fail to realize that 
we cannot and dare not leave the “un- 
known” alone, for it comprises the es- 
sence of our being, the very ground of 
our existence, and the meaning of all our 
strivings. The quest for God and for our 
own innermost self is one and the same, 
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for if the riddle of selfhood is solved, 
all is given. The self which thinks and 
wills, yearns and despairs — what is it? 
No category of knowledge yet devised 
embraces it, much less explains it. Depth 
psychology may explore its limitations, 
abnormal psychology may trace its occa 
sional deviations, but in its essence, it 
remains as mysterious as ever it was In 


And this 


mystery, wrapped in an enigma, 8 OUl 


the days of Plato and Aristotle 
own being. What sort of wisdom is it 
then that would ignore the most impor 
tant object ot oul quest to wit, oul 
own selves: 

As to the outside physical universe, 


only the imagine that the 


nAalve can 
atoms and electrons of present-day sci 
ence constitute the ultimate stuff ol 
existence. Have we not learned in ow 
own day that matter is nothing but “con 


gealed Einstein's tormula fon 


eneryys 
the conversion of matter into energy has 
become Common knowledge in Ou}! 
atomic age. But, is its impact understood? 
One otf the interences to be drawn trom 
it is certainly to the eflect that the world 
is NOt simply an aggregation of so many 
whirling particles, traveling at various 


speeds It we define energy as the torce 
that moves matter and matter as con 
gealed energy, what is it that we end up 
with, but a vicious circle? We will return 
to this problem in a moment. At present, 
we merely wish to indicate the limita 
tions of scientism. 

I hey may be listed as follows: first, the 


failure to recognize the earnest 


tragk 
ness of the metaphysical quest; secondly, 
the failure to realize the logical insufh 
ciency of the concepts ot physics for the 
understanding of the essential “stuff” of 
the universe, since what metaphysics 
seeks to do is to explain the fundamental 
concepts of physics, as physics does to 
chemistry, chemistry to biology and biol 


ogy to psychology; thirdly, the inability 


to see that the very nature of the meta- 
physical quest implies a different method 
than that employed by science, its objec- 
tive being the double “unknown” of 
that of the self and that of the 


whole of the universe. 


science 


Now, of course, neither the self nor 
the whole of the universe can be an ob- 
ject of knowledge in the strict sense of 
the term, for we cannot stand outside 
them. Yet we are aware of the self as 
a unity and we know that the whole is 
not simply a verbal generalization, since 
science indicates that the universe is gov- 
erned by identical laws of cause and 
effect. The chains of necessity which rule 
the helium and hydrogen atoms on earth 
hold in thrall the same atoms as they 
generate the terrific heat of the sun. 
Here, on earth, we get messages from ele- 
ments identical with ours in remote uni- 
verses, millions of light-years from us. 
lhe whole, then, ts one. 

[he method of science is to proceed 
from the study of the parts to that of the 
whole. It is a good method, and it works. 
Suppose, however, it were possible to go 
from the whole of the universe to the 
parts as the self does in fact operate in 
our own being, and in the process, ob- 
taining guidance for life? Such a_ pro- 
cedure would be non-scientific, but not 
unscientific, since it would supplement 
the data obtained by the usual methods 
olf science. 

So much for scientism. As to the pro- 
tagonists of the ineluctableness of the 
“unknown”, we can only reply that there 
must be a point by point correspondence 
between ultimate reality and the con- 
cepts to which the path of reason ulti- 
mately leads. We are told that knowledge 
is a function of two factors — of our own 
mental powers and of the influences that 
impinge upon our mind and senses from 
the great 


“unknown”. Accepting this 


analysis, we see that if the elements of 
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our mental powers are kept constant, by 
the rigor of logic, then the data in our 
minds must be related to the “unknown,”’ 
in a point-by-point correspondence. ‘This 
argument of the modern “realists’’ ap- 
pears incontrovertible, insofar as it re- 
futes the lovers of the Dark Unknown, 
but the manner in which it is to be 
applied remains in question. 

The path of reason, then, consists in 
the formulation of the most fundamental 
laws of existence, as they derive from 
our total knowledge, and in extending 
these laws to the whole of the universe. 
At this point, however, we must confront 
the titanic figure of Kant and all the 
schools of philosophy which follow from 
his basic premise. Is reason to be identi- 
hed with the ordered summation of our 
knowledge, or is it to be considered in its 
“purity,” as a self-governing, independ- 
ently existing entity, becoming ever 
“purer” as all the data of the senses are 
abstracted from it? Kant’s insistence on 
the absolute “purity” of logic presented 
philosophy with an artificial dichotomy, 
which plagued it for more than a cen- 
tury and a half. First, the world of ex- 
perience was artificially divided into the 
mind and the “given” data; then, of 
course, the twain could never meet again. 
Without entering into a detailed analysis 
of the Kantian root-principle and its 
modern offshoots, we take as our starting 
point the realistic principle that reason 
is what reason does — that is, reason is 
the manner whereby knowledge is or- 
dered in our minds. We refuse to break 
up the irreducible and to draw a line 
between “pure” logic and sense-data, for 
the two are inextricably intertwined and 
any such line is bound to be arbitrary. 
Content as we are to obtain proximate 
knowledge of that which corresponds to 
ultimate reality, the Kantian critique of 
reason, drawing an impassable line be- 
tween the sensible and the realm of meta- 


physics, does not arise to invalidate our 
effort. 

Let us, then, proceed to discover the 
most fundamental principles of “reason 
in operation,” reason as it is applied to 
the understanding of reality, and then 
note how they may be applied to the 
twin “unknowns” of our quest — the self 
and the whole. 


Ii 


A study of the logic implied in the 
methods of science yields two basic gen- 
eralizations — the principle of causality 
and the principle of polarity. The first 
principle has been employed explicitly 
in philosophy since the days of Aristotle, 
while the nature of the second principle 
has been either completely misunder- 
stood, or else variously misinterpreted. 
Yet this second principle of reason is just 
as important a clue to the inner structure 
of reality as the first. The principle of 
polarity has been variously anticipated 
and formulated in the history of thought. 
In our own day, it was best expounded 
by Morris R. Cohen in his monumental 
work, Reason and Nature, and in a num- 
ber of smaller works on the logic of 
science. 

This principle, as formulated by 
Cohen, states that “opposites, such as im- 
mediacy and mediation, unity and plu- 
rality, the fixed and the flux, substance 
and function, ideal and real, actual and 
possible...” all enter into the pattern of 
our understanding (p. 165). Knowledge 
is so constituted that concepts which are 
in polar opposition to each other enter 
into every concrete situation. If only one 
polar concept is insisted upon as the 
one true principle, knowledge is reduced 
to absurdity. “Like the north (positive) 
and south (negative) poles of a magnet, 
all [polar concepts] involve each other 
when applied to a significant entity” 
(itbid.). 
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Only a student of the history of phi 
losophy is able to appreciate the mani 
fold applications of this principle for the 
understanding of the ancient controver- 
sies between the nominalists and the real 
ists, the mechanists and the vitalists, the 
idealists and the empiricists. Note, for 
instance, its application to the question 
whether reason is only a generalization 
of sense-data or whether these data are 
themselves ordered and categorized by 
reason? Manifestly, both alternatives are 
absurd, when taken singly. “The princi- 
ple of polarity warns us that while the ra- 
tional and sensory elements of our intel- 
lect are inseparable, they are distinct. We 
may grant that in every case of actual, 
analytic reasoning, some sensory element, 
no matter how faint, is present, and yet 
we must insist on the relative independ. 
ence of the rational element” (p. 196). 
‘The efforts of the human intellect may 
be viewed as a tension between two poles 
— one to do justice to the fulness of the 
concrete case before us, the other to grasp 
an underlying abstract universal prin- 
ciple that controls much more than the 
case before us....None of our works 
shows forces in perfectly stable equilib- 
rium...But, in pure science as in per- 
sonal religion and poetry, intense con- 
centration on one phase rather than jus- 
tice to many is the dominant 


Thus, scientists generally are prone to 


trait” 


rule out the possibility of an integrating, 
purposive principle, operating within a 
living organism, such a principle being 
the polar opposite of the mechanistic 
principle which proceeds from the part 
to the whole. In this attitude, mechanis- 
tic scientists are guilty of ignoring the 
principle of polarity. ‘““The vice of mech- 
anism in practice is at bottom similar to 
that of vitalism—it will not open its 
imagination to the possibility of physi- 
cally determining factors, quite other 


than those already known” (p. 282). 

Che principle of polarity is not an 
axiom but a generalization, describing 
the fundamental character of man’s sus- 
tained attempt to understand himself 
and the universe. It is the most funda 
mental generalization available to us, in 
that it indicates not only the process of 
understanding but its goal as well. The 
goal of our intellectual efforts is pola 
in character — namely, to see every event 
as a particularization of a system of uni 
versal principles. This polarity is re 
flected in the principle of sufficient rea 
son, which is the fundamental principle 
of all scientific research. In Cohen's for 
mulation, this principle reads as follows: 
“Everything is connected in definite ways 
with definite things, so that its full na- 
ture is not revealed except by its posi 
tion and relations within a system” 
(p- 150). 

The “system” which embraces all 
events is manifestly the totality of all 
existence. But this totality is the great 
“unknown.” All events derive from it, 
all data of knowledge lead to it; yet, the 
whole remains “unknown.” 

Can the whole, in its infinite mystery, 
be understood in terms of the principle 
of polarity which prevails within it? 
Cohen refused to draw this inference, on 
the ground of the “whole” not being “an 
object of knowledge.” However, once we 
grant that it is not knowledge in the tech- 
nical sense, that we seek but grounds for 
faith, such an application becomes logi- 
cally incontrovertible. And who would be 
so bold as to scorn the converging rays 
of knowledge, leading from the finite to 
the infinite, in the idle quest for full and 
clear comprehension, for the total em- 
bracing of the Deity within the canons 
of our understanding? Furthermore, the 
“whole,” in a qualitative sense, is given 


to us in our consciousness of our own 


personality, as will be made clear in the 





I] 
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sequel. The human personality is a 
chunk of reality and it is understandable 
only in terms of the polar concepts of 
purposiveness and mechanism. May it 
not be then that God and the mechanical 
universe imply each other, even as the 
one and the many, space and time, the 
point and the field? But we are anticipat- 
ing our argument. Let us return to the 
task of discovering the fundamental 
operating concepts in the universe. 

When we envisage the whole of exist- 
ence, in all its mysterious immensity and 
grandeur, what are the alternative con- 
cepts before us? What is the real differ- 
ence between the naturalists and the 
theists? Manifestly, the former maintain 
that the whole is merely a numerical 
summation of all that exists, with the 
laws that regulate the finite parts of the 
visible universe prevailing throughout its 
invisible and non-reachable positions. 
The other alternative consists in the at- 
tribution to this whole of the qualities of 
selfhood, consciousness, and purposive- 
ness. 

For our present purpose, we may 
leave out of consideration all transcen- 
dental conceptions of the Deity, since 
they do not assume that creation points 
to the Creator in any sense save that of 
logical contradiction or of historical fail- 
ure. In the transcendental view, the 
examination of the world about us can- 
not possibly of itself lead to the idea of 
God. It is when we realize our “nothing- 
ness” and humbly admit our failure, that 
the Wholly Other is revealed to us. 
Transcendentalism, by its very definition, 
cannot favor the endeavor to understand 
the ultimate nature of being through the 
instrumentality of reason. Hence the 
choice before us is the whole as a me- 
chanical summation of parts versus the 
whole as being a self in which particulars 
may be related to the totality of being 


in the categories of purposiveness and 


consciousness. 

The naturalist alternative is simply 
an extension into the infinite of our ex- 
perience with the physical universe. ‘The 
theistic position regards our experience 
with living selves as providing the clue 
for the understanding of the whole. In 
living organisms, events occur in accord 
with the mechanistic laws of physics and 
chemistry; yet the organism as a whole 
affects somehow the operation of its tini- 
est parts, directing all changes toward the 
goal of preserving the self. 

Naturalists may well grant the pres- 
ence of a vital principle in living organ- 
isms and yet insist that there is no reason 
to generalize from that principle and to 
regard it as the clue for the understand- 
ing of the whole. The very complexity of 
physical conditions needed for the opera- 
tion of this principle would militate 
against its ubiquity — unless it be con- 
sidered a numinous principle, inhering 
in a realm that is outside our space-time 
world. Such a conception, we must point 
out again, belongs to the philosophy of 
transcendentalism, which cannot possibly 
be inferred from the events of the sen- 
sible universe. Thus, the very attempt of 
the vitalists to draw a fundamental line 
of demarcation between physical and bio- 
logical phenomena is in fundamental 
opposition to the theistic endeavor to 
conceive of the physical universe as an 
organism, endowed with mind and pur- 
pose. 

If, on the other hand, life, mind and 
purpose are seen to be the polar correla- 
tives of space-time and the mechanical 
laws of motion, then we should be en- 
abled to infer on the strength of the prin- 
ciple of polarity that the whole is mind 
as well as matter; purposiveness, orderli- 
ness and will, as well as mechanism, 
chaos and law; life as well as death; God 
as well as nature. The search for God by 
way Of logical analysis implies the inner 
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coherence of all our experience, with 
the meanest and lowest data of knowl 
edge forming part of a process that tran- 
spires between two infinitely remote 
poles —that of mechanism and matter, 
on the one hand, and that of spirit and 
God, on the other hand. The growth of 
our knowledge is likely to fill im the 
many lacunae in this process, extending 
it ever farther into the receding limbo ol 
the two infinites. But we may well ask 
whether the outlines of this process are 
not already visible. Faith in the funda 
mental reality of our moral and spiritual 
values is still needed to fill in the picture 
ot the whole. The bare outlines, however, 
emerge out of our present knowledge of 
the universe. We can hardly begin to 
understand the world in which we live 
or our own selves without postulating the 


divine pol of reality. 


Ii] 


Ihe universe in which we live is hope 
lessly mysterious, in its outer reaches as 
in the unimaginable complexity of its 
minutest particles. Of the vastness of the 
infinite void we cannot ever expect to 
receive more than occasional glimpses. 
jut the world that is open to our senses, 
how do we understand it? The merest 
acquaintance with the facts of science 
awakens us to the realization that the 
qualities which are apprehended by ow 
senses are not really present in the world 
as it truly is. In the real world, there are 
no tastes, colors and sounds, only a hectic 
chaos of whirling particles and trembling 
waves. At one time, it was believed that 
atoms and molecules constituted the ir- 
reducible bricks of the universe. The 
world was a vast assemblage of these 
tiny particles, travelling through space 
like myriads of billiard balls, and all the 
complexities of its phenomena were 


nothing but reflections of the motions 


and gyrations of these simple particles. 


At present, even the general public is 
aware that matters are not quite so sim 
ple. In the first place, there does not 
seem to be any limit to the divisibility of 
matter, with the most recently discovered 
particles being possibly subject to further 
breakdowns. We confront now the possi- 
bility that empty space may merely be an 
abstraction, representing a pole of exist- 
ence, which is only reached asym ptoti- 
cally. In the second place, we now know 
that matter and energy are at bottom 
somehow one. In modern physics, it was 
realized long ago that electrons some 
times behaved as if they were not pa 
ticles of matter, but multi-dimensional 
waves of energy. The emergence of the 
quantum theory, insisting that energy 
comes in spurts, like particles, and the 
theory. 


Einstein relativity 


erasing the 
absolute line of distinction between space 
and matter, made the old vision of the 
universe as a mass of moving particles 
completely out of date Finally, the rapid 
progress of atomic science in the last 


decade demonstrated in w orld-shakir 


1g 
experiments the possibility ot converting 
matter into energy. We know now that 
matter in all its forms 1s but a coagula 
tion, as it were, of energy, which is the 
basic reality in the world about us — the 
energy of radiation, gravitation, nuclear 
attraction, electromagnetism, and heat. 
But with the exce puion of heat, none of 
these forms of energy can be understood 
in the mechanistic terms of whirling par- 
ticles. 

What then is energy? [The term has 
meaning for us in that it 1s derived from 
a number of situations in which it is 
always associated with matter. In physics, 
energy is defined and measured in terms 
of the capacity to set matter into motion. 
But if matter is itself a form of energy, 
how shall we think of energy? 

For a long time, science clung to the 


notion that the waves of light and ele« 
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tromagnetism were undulations in a 
quasi-material substance called ether, for 
motion could be understood only as the 
motion of something, and the conception 
of light as waves could be taken to make 
sense only if there were really something 
in which the waves could take place. 
Then the theory of an ether was given 
up, and the waves of energy were left 
waving while yet there was nothing to 
wave. Finally, the relativity theory gave 
the coup de race to the conception of 
space as the vast inert container of mov- 
ing particles, proving that there was no 
absolute boundary between space and 
matter, since space was itself quasi- 
material, “bending” and “contracting” 
round masses of matter. Thus, the mech- 
anistic theory of the universe is now as 


dead as a door-nail. 


More and more, we are driven to the 
realization that the physical universe 
must he viewed in terms of the “field” 
and “point” polar relationship. The 
“field” is the pattern of infinite relations 
to which every “point” in space is sub- 
ject. As in every polar relationship, each 
pole represents a direction of being, 
rather than a definite state or quality. 
Neither the “point” nor the “field”’ exist 
as such, but every existent is a combina- 
tion of both in varying degrees. The 
final, irreducible element of existence is 
as the trembling of a chord, withdraw- 
ing into a definite point in space, yet 
issuing out of itself, in response to the 
“held” in which it is found. Things are 
not spatial entities alone, but “events,” 
in Whitehead’s terminology, units of 
space-time, reflecting the tension and the 
rhythm of the polar relationship. 

How profoundly revolutionary is this 
point-held polar concept! We are accus- 
tomed to think of true reality as motion- 
less, massive stability, but now the reali- 
zation dawns upon us that in reality 


things are tensions and rhythms. Noth- 


ing exists that is wholly self-enclosed, but 
things are real insofar as they partake of 
the two opposites — particularity, reach- 
ing down to a point in space; and respon- 
siveness to the total field of relations. 
Behold this paradox: if it were possible 
to take a still shot of the universe at any 
one point in time, eliminating all incipi- 
ent relations, the universe would be ab- 
solute nothingness! For it is in the ten- 
sion between the two poles of existence 
that events endure. 

Yet difficult as is the point-field polar 
concept for the layman, modern mathe- 
matics long ago constructed the logical 
framework for its understanding. It was 
through the logic inherent in mathe- 
matical formulae that Einstein’s theories 
were developed. The groundwork was 
laid in the seventeenth century by Des- 
cartes’ theory of analytic geometry, which 
solved complicated problems of curva- 
ture by translating them unto a field of 
relations, based on two coordinates. The 
essential congruence of this theory with 
fundamental reality is demonstrated in 
the circumstance that by means of it 
the actual curves of motion in the physi- 
cal universe could be calculated. Re- 
lated to the field-concept is the theory 
of the differential, dy/dx, which ex- 
presses in mathematical language the 
asymptotic character of incipient mo- 
tion or change. A differential is defined 
as the ratio of two rates of change when 
the amount of change approximates 
zero. With this paradoxical method of 
“approaching zero,” modern mathemat- 
ics was able to unlock and plot all forms 
of change, opening up new vast fields of 
calculation, while the earlier concents of 
pre-modern algebra and geometry could 
only describe an abstract, static world. 
The differential, as contrasted with the 
conception of a static point, and the 
integral, as contrasted with che elemen- 
tary notion of a class of objects or group 
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ol points, reflect together the polar con 
cepts of this dynamic universe, the rest 
less quality of its being, matter and 


energy “approaching the two poles ol 
being in itself and in relation respective 
ly, without quite reaching either pol 
In the mechanistic view of the univers 
the process of explanation consists in the 
effect as the arith 


equating of each 


metical summation of the forces that 
impinge upon it, as in Newton's laws of 
motion. But the question remains un 
answered as to the manner in which in 
fluence proceeds irom part to part th 
influence of gravitation, for instance, o1 
the torce of nuclear attraction. In the on 
ganismic view, each part Is ¢ xplained by 
the whole, but the differentiation into 
parts remains unexplained. The prin 
ciple of polarity offers us a synthesis of 
both mechanism and organism 

The essence of th polar re lationship 
is seen in the circumstance that when the 
attempt is made to apprehend eithe 
pole as an existent, the result is incom 
prehensible absurdity Thus, the at 
tempt to envisage matter is led, through 
the channels of analysis, to energy, whil 
the corresponding attempt to conceive ol 
energy leads to the description ot it as 
a quality of matter. This paradox is cai 
ried over into the ultimate units of the 
universe, whatever they may be. As we 
have noted, reality in its ultimate shape 
cannot but bear a point-to-point cor 
respondence with the fundamental char 
acter of the phenomena that science de 
scribes to us. 

We thus arrive at the conception of a 
universe, in which all parts exist in a 
state of tension —tension between the 
tendency to particularization and respon 
siveness to the total system of which it is 
a part. If human terms could be used to 
express this two-way quality of every 
existent, we could speak of the tension 


between the poles of sell-assertion and 


ARTERLY 
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sel{-surrender. In the history of thought, 


quasi-human expressions wert indeed 
employed to characterize that which must 
remain inexpressible, since all forms ol 
expression derive from the phenomenal 
world while fundamental reality reposes 
behind the veil of phenomena. Sufhce it 
for us at this stage to note the pola chal 
acter ot existence, the 


and held 


ineluctable mold of reality 


tension between 


point which constitutes the 


I\ 


Wi have said that th fundamental 


character of all existents is given in the 
and “field.” ‘The 


meaning of thy pola quality ol “point” 


tension between point 
is clear enough, but what do we mean by 
the term “held Is not the limit of the 
held of force in which every existent 1s 


lo be 


there is 


found rather Vayu and indefinite? 
sure, in the inanimate universe, 
no definite limit to the held of relations 
of each point Fields of torce are supe! 
imposed upon each other in concentri 
circles, declining in relevance and shad 
While we can 


envision the end result of thy 


ing off into the infinit 


tendency 
toward absolute rest in an absolute point, 
we do not see the “field”, as a terminal 
goal, but as the first link in a chain. I 
the second law of thermodynamics, 
which foresees the ultimate running 
down of the energy in the universe and 
the achievement of a perfectly stable 
equilibrium, were to be fully realized, we 
should require only a “general field of 
theory olf space to describe the unvary 
ing stillness of sameness and death. 
However, there appears to be a con 
trary tendency in the universe, running 
counter to the law of entropy —a ten 
dency for “fields” to assert themselves 
as particularizations or “points” ove1 


against their environment. A field of 


force is a way of reacting to change at 


any one moment of time. But when the 
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field is itself individualized to the point 
of maintaining a unitary pattern of ac- 
tion, in spite of continuous change, we 
have in fact an achievement of individu- 
ality — that is, the establishment of a per- 
manent pattern of energy relations. 
Thus, when radiation suflusing space 
condenses into an atom, establishing a 
powerful and complex field of force in 
a tiny area of space, we recognize in the 
process the emergence of an individuated 
field. The emergence of a living cell, con- 
stituting a unitary pattern of action, in 
spite of continuous change, is another 
great milestone on the ladder of the indi- 
viduation of fields of force. Jan Smuts’ 
emphasis on “wholes” in nature, impos- 
ing their patterns upon their constituent 
parts, so that these parts function in a 
manner that is measurably different from 
the way they function when they are 
separated, is of interest in demonstrating 
additional links in this chain of individu- 
ation. Every step consists in the achieve- 
ment of a pattern, representing a meas- 
ure of freedom from the sway of the out- 
side environment. Atoms, cells, multi- 
cellular plants, animal cells, animals, 
mankind: all these stages of creation rep- 
resent a continuous ascent upon the in- 
finite ladder of individuation and free- 
dom. 

The manner whereby energy con- 
denses into matter or atoms coalesce into 
cells, as well as all the other steps in the 
vertical ascent of creation, is properly 
the subject for scientific research and in- 
vestigation. Sufhice it to note that the 
universe can only be understood in terms 
of a polar relationship, between point 
and field — a relationship which is stead- 
ily compounded, the “fields” becoming 
“points” as against other “fields,” the 
whole picture presenting a continuous 
state of tension, not only along the hori- 
zontal plane of space-time, but also on 
the vertical plane of individuation and 


NM 
— 
Ww 


freedom. 

In this scale of being, the human per- 
sonality presents the highest, observable 
field of individuation. Speaking objec- 
tively, the human personality represents 
the greatest measure of freedom attained 
in the scale of creation: the capacity to 
reflect on the experiences stored in mem- 
ory, to envision alternative procedures, 
to reason and to evaluate, to imagine and 
to create are but so many expressions of 
the field-building capacity or the power 
of freedom that is stored in the human 
personality. In turn, freedom must be 
understood not as a break in the chain of 
cause and effect, or as the injection of a 
‘“non-materialistic’” factor in the economy 
of nature, but as the causation and self- 
maintenance of a “field” or an individu- 
alized pattern of action as against the rest 
of existence. 

If now we have learned to recognize an 
infinite tendency in the rising scale of 
being, proceeding from the electro-mag- 
netic field of force that is space to the 
human personality, we must next inquire 
whether we can logically escape the as- 
sumption of an Infinite Personality, rep- 
resenting the ultimate pole of being, on 
the vertical coordinate of freedom. We 
have seen that the understanding of the 
universe requires the application of two 
polar principles that are set over against 
each other, and we have learned that the 
same polarity of field and point, whole 
and part, freedom and mechanism, per- 
vades the whole range of creation. In the 
human personality, freedom attains its 
highest manifestation, but it is still far 
from perfect. Applying the principle of 
polarity, we conclude that an Absolute 
Personality representing the highest 
measure of the field-building capacity, 
constitutes a pole of being, standing in 
continual opposition to and tension with 
the mechanistic universe. God and the 
physical universe are the two polar con- 
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cepts of thought, and since logical 
thought is in correspondence with real- 
ity, we are justified in concluding that 
the space-time continuum, as it exists in 
itself, and the Deity, as the projection 
into the infinite of the field-making 
capacity, are the two poles of being. 

We have spoken of freedom in the 
human personality as the power of field- 
building and feld-maintaining. This 
equation is not apparent at first glance. 
However, bearing in mind the point-field 
relationship as the most fundamental 
generalization of reality, we recall that 
the emergence of life was a leap unto a 
higher level of the relationship that ob- 
tains throughout existence. In a living 
cell, each part is manifestly in a func- 
tioning relation to the whole, with the 
result that the field or pattern of force is 
maintained, while the parts continue to 
change. In the emergence of conscious- 
ness, we see another level of this field- 
building capacity, the data of the senses 
being set in relation to each other, with 
the sensations of the present moment 
viewed against the experience of the 
past. So immediate is the field of con- 
sciousness, in the simplest experience, as 
for example, in the apprehension of 
color or sound, that we are not aware 
of the operation by which the mind re- 
lates the new experience to the accumu- 
lated data in it, identifying the new sen- 
sation as a definite color or a meaningful 
sound. Yet we know that colors and 
sounds are meaningful to us only because 
they are so related to the ever-growing 
field of memory. The process of relating 
each datum to the apperceptive mass of 
consciousness is incomprehensible on any 
mechanical basis. Several decades ago, in 
the hey day of materialism, much was 
made of Pavlov’s conditional reflex ex- 
periments on a dog whose brain had 
been severed from the spine. The ex- 
treme care that had to be taken in order 


to establish a selective reaction of the 
dog’s saliva to the sound of the bell 
amounted in fact to the establishment 
of an artificial field of relations in 
the dog’s nervous system by the experi- 
menter. In a similar manner, it is pos- 
sible for the hypnotist to affect and dis- 
tort the consciousness of the person sub- 
jected to his influence. But in conscious- 
ness, many sensations are automatically 
related to the field of experience, each 
falling into its own groove. And pre- 
cisely this selective capacity is the dis- 
tinctive quality of consciousness. While 
in nature, fields of force operate in only 
one pattern, in the field of consciousness, 
many different possibilities are viewed 
in relation to each sensation, until an 
identity is established. Treating of the 
different manner in which events are 
arranged in nature and in conscious- 
ness, William James wrote of the “hard” 
order that prevails in nature as con- 
trasted with the “soft’’ order of arrange- 
ments that is characteristic of conscious- 
ness. He was right in calling attention 
to the flexibility of consciousness, but 
wrong in his choice of terms. For the 
distinction is not one of “hardness” and 
“softness,” but of the unitary field of 
force versus the capacity in conscious- 
ness of setting events in relation to each 
other and thereby establishing new fields. 
As life implies the power of the self- 
maintenance of a field, consciousness im- 
plies the capacity of setting data into 
relation with each other, thereby setting 
up new fields. Neither life nor mind is 
explained by these powers, but the pro- 
gressive advance in terms of the point- 
field polar relationship is nevertheless 
apparent. 


This polarity is manifested especially 
in the operation of logical thought. 
Aristotle it was who first reflected on 
the nature of logic and formulated the 
principles of what came to be known as 
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deductive logic. There is the major prem- 
ise affirming a proposition concerning a 
class of objects, as when it is said, “All 
men are two-legged.” There is the minor 
premise, declaring of one individual that 
he belongs to the above class, such as 
the statement, “Socrates is a man.” In- 
evitably, the conclusion follows, “Soc- 
rates is two-legged.” In this syllogisti 
process, we have first the vision of a 
class or a field, followed by the recogni 
tion of an individual, leading to the in 
clusion of that individual within the 
class. In other words, the process of logi 
cal reasoning consists in the setting up 
of a field of relations between an infinite 
group of objects, or a class, and an in 
dividual object. 

Francis Bacon is generally credited 
with the popularization of the inductive 
process of reasoning, which advances 
from a series of particulars to the for 
mulation of a general law, instead ol 
proceeding in the reverse way from the 
general to the particular. In inductive 
logic, too, a number of particular facts 
are classed together and used for the for 
mulation of a law, which describes a 
field-point relationship. ‘This type of rea 
soning first lifts a number of particula 
events out of one field of relations, then 
recognizes them as forming a new field, 
in which each event is related to a class 
or field of consequences. Bacon was in- 
terested not so much in the formulation 
of known facts as in the discovery of new 
truths. Hence, not logic, but the crea- 
tive thinking process was his main con 
cern. Now in the process of thinking, ob- 
servations of particular events form the 
starting point, but when the universal 
law leaps out of the multitude of partic- 
ulars, the achievement is again made pos- 
sible only by the setting up of a field or 
class which embraces all the particulars 
Thus, whether you begin at the one end 
or the other, reasoning consists in the 


setting up of fields of relations and in 
studying the identities thus discovered. 

Hermann Cohen, who founded the 
new-Kantian school of “critical” philoso 
phy, sought to discover the manner in 
which “pure” thought operates — that is, 
thought which is abstracted from any 
data that are provided by the senses. The 
net result of his investigation was the 
suggestion already referred to that the 
differential, dy/dx, and the correspond- 
ing mathematical process of integration, 
constitute the twin poles of thought. 
Here, too, we see the projection of point- 
field relationships, or the capac ity to 
build fields of relationship, as the essen- 
tial distinction of the thinking process. 

V 

Logical thinking is the most perfect 
lorm of the field-building capacity that 
is available to us. Exemplified in the 
building up of the hypothetical con- 
structs of mathematics, human logic is 
manifestly not a body of knowledge and 
procedures, complete in itself, but a cort- 
tinuously expanding circle, certain to 
transcend all its presently visible bound 
aries in both scope and refinement. Did 
Euclid in all his brilliance foresee the 
possibility of a non-Euclidean geometry 
of space? Did Newton, in all the exacti- 
tude of his calculations, sense the possi- 
bility of a “curvature” of space? Even so, 
we may be certain that the “general field- 
theory” of Einstein will one day be 
further refined through the emergence 
of new concepts — that is, new vistas of 
fields. Mathematical thought, which is 
logic in action, is an endless quest for the 
comprehension of the possibilities of the 
field-building capacity, and its end is not 
in sight. It is an advance toward the 
Deity, the Eternally Present, the Field- 
Builder of the universe in which we live. 

We know that logical thinking is not 
the only form of activity of the human 
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mind. There is the vast extent of “pre- 
logical” thought, characteristic of the 
mind of primitive man, to which Lévy- 
Bruhl pointed, and there are also the 
profound depths of the unconscious 
that Freud and his associates have begun 
to plumb. While we cannot at this point 
enter into an analysis of these insights, 
we invite the reader to examine for him 
self whether all of these forms of think- 
ing are not due to the formation in the 
mind of incomplete fields. In the un 
conscious, as well as in primitive thought, 
we have associations formed on the basis 
of similarities that we, in our clearest 
moments of reflection, consider “irrele- 
vant” because they do not take the whole 
of the relevant fields into consideration. 
By the same token, it will appear upon 
analysis, that the cures effected by psy- 
chiatry are achieved by opening up the 
vista of a larger field. ‘The impulse that 
was side-tracked and allowed to fester in 
a blind-alley is brought into the total 
pattern of values and ideals of the human 
personality, so that a rational “adjust 
ment’ is achieved. In Otto Rank’s writ- 
ings, particularly, it is made clear that it 
is the self, as a field-making entity, that 
is cured through its own assertion and 
through the encouragement of the ana- 
lyst. 

Ihe process of achieving logical clarity 
is endless in both extent and subtlety, 
and if humility succeeds in dissuading us 
from stopping at any one point, the 
rational process leads on to the Pole of 
Being that is God. But the way of reason 
is not the only road to Deity. Is not our 
experience of beauty the recognition of 
the rightness of a pattern of events that 
enters into our ken? As reason differs 
from imagination in that the fields built 
up by the latter are arbitrary while those 
of the former are “right” and “true,” so 
the beautiful differs from the ugly in 
that its fields are automatically “ap- 


proved” by us. There is an element of 
universality and personal disinterested- 
ness in the awareness of beauty. Things 
are beautiful; they are not made thus by 
the vagaries of our taste. The fields of 
relationship, in color or in sound, that 
constitute beauty and harmony are mani- 
festations of God’s fields. In cognizing 
them, we join in approving His handi- 
work, even as it is said: ““And the Lord 
saw all that He had made, and behold, 
it was very good.” 

If the aesthetic appearance is the silent 
symbol of the relationships projected by 
Deity, our moral faculties bring home to 
us the imperative quality of the Divine 
Field. For the essence of morality is ex- 
pressed in the double command: to inte- 
grate our own self to the fullest, so as to 
accord every element of our being its 
rightful place within our personality, 
and to place our own self within the 
larger wholes of the family, the state, and 
the emergent society of mankind. The 
nature of the first command has been fre- 
quently neglected in European thought, 
owing partly to the formalistic methods 
of philosophy and partly to the pervasive- 
ness of the neo-platonic contempt for the 
flesh that has entered into the main- 
stream of its thinking. Yet it is basic, as 
modern depth-psychology has demon- 
strated. The social implications of the 
progressive awareness of ever larger 
wholes in society are obvious. 

Thus, God as the field-building pole 
of being is approached through the high- 
ways of reason, aesthetics and ethics. We 
think of Him as the Self of the Universe, 
related to our self, in its field-building 
capacity, as our self is related to the ma- 
terial world. Yet these ways of cognizing 
are only formal, belonging more to phi- 
losophy than to religion. Basic as these 
avenues are, they constitute only the sub- 
structure of religion. For it is in attach- 


ment to God and His will that religion 
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is born, and once this attachment is dis- 
covered, a new level of aspirations and 
feelings is opened up for the human 
personality. 

It is in prayer that religion is born. In 
the beginning is the self’s immediate 
reverence before the Master of the uni- 
verse, its abasement before the Mayesty 


of its source. It is not the believer in God 
who prays, but it is the worshipper who 
believes. The polarity of being has its 
correspondence and reflection in the life 
of the soul, which moves rhythmically 
from aggressive self-assertion in the world 
of reality to passive self-surrender to the 
Maker of this world. 








RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR TRENDS IN 


JEWISH SOCIALISM 


ABRAHAM MENES 


HAT DOES Judaism mean to us to 
W aay What of significance for ow 
time can we extract from the ideas and 
ideals of our past? Is Jewish faith still a 
living force which could help us find a 
solution for the crisis of our time? 

It cannot be denied that for many Jews 
of our generation religion in general and 
Judaism in particular have become things 
of the past. Our so-called Western civili- 
zation — itself a synthesis of Jewish-bib- 
lical and Greco-Roman culture — has, 
ever since the Age of Enlightenment in 
Europe, increasingly emancipated itself 
from the Jewish legacy and from the re- 
ligious and ethical values enshrined in 
the Bible. The prodigious expansion of 
knowledge during recent centuries and 
the breath-taking achievements of science 
and technology have radically changed 
our traditional outlook on things and 
have helped create the anti-traditional 
and anti-religious climate which char- 
acterizes contemporary culture. 

Add to this the fact that in almost all 
the social and political conflicts of Eur- 
ope since the French Revolution, the 
Church has usually sided with the ruling 
classes. It is significant that militant anti- 
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clericalism made far less headway in those 
countries where the Church had suc 
ceeded in preserving a greater measure 
of autonomy as against the state. This 
goes far to explain why the labor move 
ments in England and America were less 
influenced by free-thinking ideologies 
than the socialist movements of France, 
Germany, Russia, and other continental 
countries. 

Needless to say, the secularizing forces 
in modern thought have not failed to 
affect Jewish life. In this respect, the 
tremendous influence of German culture 
on modern Jewish life has been particu- 
larly catastrophic. Following the days of 
Moses became a 
Mecca for Jewish youth. They flocked to 
serlin in search of “enlightenment” and 
knowledge, and it was from Berlin that 
new teachings spread throughout the 
Jewish world. The Haskalah, no less than 
Zionism and Jewish socialism, were most 
deeply influenced by Germany, by that 
very Germany which for centuries had 
been trying to free itself from “Jewish” 
ethics and, to some extent, even from 
Jewish-biblical habits of thought. 


Mendelssohn, Berlin 


In Jewish socialist circles, the struggle 
against the religious tradition became at 
times more bitter than virtually any- 
where else in the modern world. It is 
important, therefore, to record the rad- 


ical changes which have occurred in this 
respect during the last ten or fifteen years. 
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Increasingly, the values of secularism in 
general, and of its Jewish form in partic- 
ular, are being questioned. Men who were 
once hard-bitten unbelievers are groping 
their way back to the Jewish tradition, or 
perhaps more correctly, to a renascence of 
this tradition. 

What is it that has moved these men 
to such a thoroughgoing revision of their 
Yiddishist, socialist and secular ideol- 
ogies? It would be a grave error to as- 
sume, as some have done, that only na- 
tionalist factors have been operative. 
Certainly, the catastrophe in Europe has 
induced a mood of stock-taking and soul- 
searching among Jews. Yet this is not the 
only factor involved. Men of socialist 
mind, those who once believed most 
ardently in the capacity of our culture 
to progress to perfection, have been most 
deeply shocked by the fruits of modern 
technological development. 

The events of recent years have shat- 
tered the structure of Jewish political so- 
cialism to its very foundations. All our ills 
modern socialism was wont to attribute 
to the injustices of the social order. It 
therefore seemed utterly illogical to con- 
cern oneself first with the moral educa- 
tion of mankind. The primary task was 
to change the established order, after 
which the moral betterment of man 
would follow as a necessary consequence. 
But it now appears that we have been 
mistaken. Man is not nearly so moral as 
we had supposed, nor is the automatic 
march of progress so likely to better him. 
The central problem of our time lies pre- 
cisely in the one-sided development of 
our culture during recent generations. 
Man has grown increasingly adept at con- 
trolling the forces of nature, but he is 
still a long way from controlling the ex- 
plosive forces that live and work within 
himself. The fact that the development 
of technics has so far outstripped our 
moral progress is one which must deeply 


trouble those for whom the survival of 
Western civilization is a matter of seri- 
ous concern. Modern man has grown 
anxious, recoiling from his own power 
and knowledge which render him capable 
of destroying the world. A well-known 
Furopean thinker has attempted to char- 
acterize the crisis of our time in these 
words: “The nineteenth century posed 
the question whether God exists. Our 
century faces the question whether man 
exists.” The sequence of these questions 
is surely not arbitrary, and it is legitimate 
to ask whether our century has not per- 
haps lost its faith in man precisely because 
previous generations had foregone their 
faith in God. In this respect, the struggle 
against the “Jewish spirit’, waged with 
such blind fanaticism by the Nazis, is 
more than symptomatic. Indeed, the uni- 
versal significance of the Jewish religious 
and ethical tradition has been brought 
into sharp focus by the disaster in Europe. 
And we are thinking here not only of the 
ethics of the prophets but equally, if not 
primarily, of pharisaic and talmudi 
thought. To understand and to appreci- 
ate the critical importance of talmudic 
Halakah is one of the chief tasks of our 
time. 


Ii 


The Pharisees, the makers of the Tal- 
mud, have been long maligned, the 
charge against them being that they re- 
jected the teachings of the prophets and 
laid an intolerable burden of command- 
ments on the people. ‘The bitter polemics 
which the New Testament directs at the 
Pharisees have powerfully influenced the 
judgment of many modern thinkers. ‘The 
most prominent spokesmen of the anti- 
Pharisaic trend were the scholars of Ger- 
many; in England and America, on the 
contrary, a number of Christian scholars 


have made earnest attempts to under- 
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stand what it was that the Pharisees ac- 
tually preached. 

The Pharisees created the Halakah, 
that unique way of life of Torah and 
mitzvah, which regards man’s sojourn 
on earth as a divine vocation. And be- 
cause life is a divine vocation, man must 
be on guard at every turn and keep 
a careful account of his deeds. It is 
this so-called “normative Judaism” which 
has been so unfairly criticized. The strict 
performance of commandments must - 
so it has been argued — deaden all true 
religious sentiment: “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life’, wrote Paul 
Paul’s 


polemic against the Pharisaic teaching 


(Il Cor. 3:6). And ever since 
about mitzvot and “good deeds”, the 
problem of faith and works has occupied 
a central position in Christian thinking. 
For us today the question is of fateful 
urgency. Can we in this respect learn any- 
thing from the events of our time? Which 
of the creeds, doctrines and attitudes in 
the Jewish and non-Jewish world have 
best stood the test of history? 

The central question that agitates our 
generation is: How was it possible? How 
could such frightfulness arise in the very 
heart of Christian Europe? Whose is the 
moral responsibility? The well-known 
Swiss theologian, Karl Barth, has formu- 
lated the question in even more precise 
and urgent terms. Himself a Protestant, 
he considers it his first duty to check his 
own account: 


Measured by the yardstick which has 
been in existence since the sixteenth 
century, and which we now take with 
new seriousness, the Protestant churches 
can find no occasion for satisfaction with 
the results of their efforts thus far. Prot- 
estantism assumed a great responsibility 
for shaping the destiny of Europe. It has 
reason to ask itself, therefore, how it 
could happen that, after four hundred 


years, Europe could be brought to the 
uttermost edge of the abyss on which it 
stands today. And it is a monumental 
disgrace to all Protestantism that the 
monster of National Socialism could be 
born in the very cradle of the Reforma 
tion and could develop there into an 


object of dread and abomination to all 
the world.! 


A number of socialists have asked 
themselves the identical question. How, 
they have demanded, could one explain 
the fact that in the classic land of modern 
socialism, in the land of Marx and Las- 
salle, Bebel and Liebknecht, Hitlerism 
should have found so broad a base of 
popular support? Generations of social- 
ists in every country of the world, Jewish 
socialists included, had looked with ad 
miration and respect to the perfectly or- 
ganized German labor movement. Yet 
where was German labor when the test 
came? It is perhaps no accident that the 
blow fell in Germany, in the very coun- 
try which had most categorically repudi- 
ated the Jewish heritage with its Pharisaic 
insistence on good works. And perhaps 
it is precisely Germany, or rather the 
history of Germany’s religious and polit- 
ical development, which will yield an 
answer to our question. 

In the days when Protestantism first 
assumed responsibility for Europe’s des- 
tiny, two mutually opposed trends crys- 
talized in the Protestant world. Martin 
Luther waged his ideological war chiefly 
against the “Judaic” elements in Chris- 
tianity. Luther carried Pauline antino- 
mianism—the opposition to the talmudic 
doctrine of religious-ethical responsibil- 
ities and works—to its extreme. The 
Pharisees had ceaselessly insisted that re- 
ligion imposed moral obligations, that 
man was called upon, by his deeds, to 
speed the approach of redemption, the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 





*The Church and the War, p. 15. 
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Hence, the Pharisees taught, man should 
joyfully shoulder the yoke of God's ‘Torah 
and commandments. Luther, however, 
tirelessly directed his polemics against 
“Tudaic legalism” and against the false 
in his view even sinful —trust in the 
value of “good deeds.” In Luther’s teach 
ing, man is justified before God by his 
faith alone, never by anything he himself 
can do. No wonder, then, that Luther's 
Protestantism fell in time into a condi 
tion of “moral helplessness” — to use Max 
Weber’s striking phrase. 

Calvin, the Franco-Swiss Reformer, al 
so accepted the principles of Pauline 
theology. In practice, however, in its re 
ligious-ethical demands upon the faith 
ful, Calvinist Protestantism is far more 
activistic. On all matters pertaining to 
moral discipline, a wide gulf separates 
Calvinist activism from Lutheran pas 
sivity. More than a religious reformer, 
Calvin strove to found a holy communi- 
ty. From its inception, Calvinism set 
itself to influence and control the daily 
life both of the individual and the com 
munity. The Puritans of England and 
America, who developed Calvinist theol 
ogy in their own fashion, introduced even 
more “‘Judaism” into their creed. Indeed, 
the whole Puritan movement stands un 
der the sign of personal religio-ethica! 
self-discipline. 

Inevitably, Luther's theology exerted a 
profound and far from wholesome in 
fluence on the political development of 
Germany. While in England and Amer- 
ica, the Puritans made it their task to 
realize God’s will on earth, Luther re- 
jected the very possibility of a moral 
order on earth. Social order could be 
maintained only L, means of power and 
coercion. Hence Luther made no de- 
mands on the state. And the virtual 
deification of the state, no matter what its 
actual character, became a component 
element of Lutheranism. What Lutheran 


Protestantism lacked altogether was the 
prophetic protest against the iniquitous 
state, the trespassing ruler. In fact, Luth 
eranism lacked the very concept of an un 
just state. Ernst Troeltsch has brilliantly 
illuminated the fundamental difference 


between the individualistic, ethically de 


manding Protestantism of the Anglo-Sax 
on countries, and the anti-legalistic, 
ethically neutral Protestantism of Luth 
eran stamp. In his standard work, T/re 
Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches, we find the following chat 


acterization of German Lutheranism: 


Within Lutheranism and Calvinism, 
therefore, the Christian ethic has de 
veloped in diametrically opposite dire 
tions. In German Prussia, Lutheranism 
has become the support of the conserva 
tive, aristocratic, legal, positivist, and 
compulsory orthodox order of life. Cal 
vinism, on the contrary, has become a 
Christian intensification of the ideas of 
democracy and liberalism, and it pro 
duces the virtues of independence, love of 
liberty, love of humanity, and of Chris 
tian social reform. Finally, the Luth 
eranism of this type hallowed the realistic 
sense of power, and the ethical virtues ol 
obedience, reverence, and respect tor au 
thority which are indispensable to Prus 
sian militarism.* 


hus it is not surprising that Ge 
many’s moral resistance to the Hitler 
regime was so very slight. In the course 
of generations, the sense ol 
moral 


personal 
responsibility had almost atro 
phied. And it is not hard to understand 
why Germany's powerful labor move 
ment, infected as it was with the Luther 
an-Prussian cult of state power, should 
have displayed such catastrophic helpless 
ness, such utter moral paralysis, in the 
hour of trial. Marxist socialism was, alter 


all, the 


legitimate issue of German 


Protestantism. A direct line of descent 
leads from Luther via Hegel to Karl 


*The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches. vol. ii. pp 688, 575. 
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Marx. This explains why Marx could 
never understand, nor tolerate, the uto- 
pian socialism of the older English and 
French social reformers. For these 
utopian socialists were desirous of erect- 
ing a new social order by means of moral 
propaganda and the pioneer example of 
idealistic individuals. Marx, on the other 
hand, had no respect for the kind of per- 
sonal initiative in individuals that was 
impelled merely by moral factors. Ac- 
cording to the Marxist gospel, socialism 
would come not through “good works” 
but through the grace of history, and 
what the individual worker needed was 
faith and patience. In contrast to utopian 
socialism, the historic-materialistic, or so- 
called “‘scientific socialism” of Germany, 
laid no practical obligations on the in- 
dividual, and left all initiative to the 
political party and the state. Beyond 
supporting the party, the individual so- 
cialist never knew what he should, or 
could, do to hasten the advent of social- 
ist redemption. It never occurred to him 
that socialists might first try to fulfil the 
obligations of socialism in their personal 
lives, and thus initiate the socialist revolu- 
tion in their own homes—as was de- 
manded by the utopians. Marxist social- 
ism held the individual ethical approach 
to be a dangerous illusion. It is hardly to 
be wondered at, therefore, that the 
politically organized labor movement of 
Germany lost its bearings when faced 
with the ordeal of power. 


[il 


The Jewish socialist intelligentsia, 
once so deeply influenced by German 
culture, has been compelled to make a 
radical revision of values. Did Jewish 
socialism after all follow the right road? 


It has become apparent that secular 


Judaism, which depended so heavily on 
socialist support, is least suited for a 
people whose entire history has been a 


struggle for survival. For secular Judaism 
also makes no practical demands on the 
individual and requires nothing of him. 
And so pondering the fateful questions of 
Jewish existence, reflecting on the mean 
ing of Judaism and on the historic path 
traversed by the Jewish people, certain 
Jewish socialists have come to recall the 
vision of an integral and compelling 
Jewishness, one which they were still 
fortunate enough to have seen with their 
own eyes. That Jewishness had offered 
something which could really help shape 
existence and give direction to life. We 
have thus begun to understand the 
moral stature of the Jew who lays obliga 
tions on himself and on the world; we 
have come to appreciate the high moral 
value of the Jewish approach to life, to 
the problems of individual and social 
existence. It has become clear that Juda 
ism is far from being a thing of the past, 
but that, on the contrary, the present-day 
world can and must learn much from the 
Torah and the ethics of the Pharisees. 
Modern 


both Yiddish and Hebrew, have usually 


Jewish cultural movements, 


shown more interest in Haggadah than 
in Halakah. Faced with our great scrip 
tural heritage, we have failed to distin 
guish between Torah and literature. The 
first to sense this danger and to draw at- 
tention to it was none other than Chaim 
Nachman Bialik, formulating the prob 
lem in his celebrated essay “Halakah and 
Haggadah.” Nevertheless it took a long 
time before the full significance of tal- 
mudic Halakah began to penetrate sec 
ular socialist circles. 

Today, we no longer fall into a panic at 
the word Shulhan Aruk, recognizing as 
we do that there is no conflict whatsoever 
between freedom and moral discipline. 
On the contrary, without strict moral dis 
cipline true freedom is impossible. 


The truth is that the concept of law 


lies at the very heart of our culture. The 
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greatest efforts have been required to 
teach man to obey the basic principles of 
humanity. The idea of law, of norms and 
duties, lies deep in the foundations of 
human life, and the principles of norms 
and duties were set forth unambiguously 
in the Halakah of the Pharisees. 

But more important even than the 
principle of norms and duties is the af- 
firmation of free will which pervades all 
Jewish thinking. The prophets had pro 
claimed the vision of a universal human 
morality and of a universal moral law, 
which regulates the course of history. But 
it is characteristic that this universal law 
came into being not by unilateral decree, 
but by the constitutional procedure ol a 
covenant — by agreement, that is, be 
tween God and His creatures. It is a 
voluntary 


covenant, both 


parties. The world’s Creator, too, has un 


binding on 


dertaken to observe the terms of His 
agreement with man. This doctrine of a 
covenant between God and man provides 
us with the key to a number of problems 
of Jewish life in ancient times, especially 
with regard to the character of Jewish 
democracy and the social structure of the 


Jewish religious community. 


From the beginning of time, the rela 
tions between man and his Creator have 
been defined and determined by a cove 
nant. Adam was expelled from the 
Garden of Eden, we are told by the 
Prophet Hosea, because he had not kept 
“But they like Adam 


have transgressed the covenant” (Hos. 


his undertaking: 


1:7). This was man’s primal sin. The sec 
ond sacred treaty between God and man 
was, according to biblical tradition, con 
cluded after the flood. In the Pentateuch, 
this covenant with Noah, and therefore 
with all the creatures in the world, is 
described with particular solemnity. To 
begin with, fixed, eternal laws are laid 
“IT will 


not again curse the ground any more for 


down for the world as a whole: 


man’s sake,...neither will I again smite 


any more every thing living, as I have 
done. While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and 
night shall not cease” (Gen. 8:21, 22). 


And parallel with the laws of nature, 
the moral law for living things is defined: 


Only flesh with the life thereof, which 
is the blood thereof, shall ve not eat, and 
surely your blood of your lives will I re- 
quire: at the hand of every beast will I 
require it: and at the hand of man... 
whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed: for in the image 
of God made He man...And God said 
unto Noah: This is the token of the 
covenant which I have established be- 
tween Me and all flesh that is upon the 
earth (Gen. 9:4—17). 


Talmudic tradition very correctly esti- 
mated the importance of the covenant 
conception in the Bible. The covenant 
with Noah is properly regarded as the 
proclamation of a Torah for the world, 
defining the duties of all men and the 
fundamental principles of human ag 
sociation. These are the so-called “Seven 
Commandments of the Sons of Noah,” 
which, according to talmudic tradition, 
are binding on all peoples. 

Ihe utterly democratic nature of Jew- 
ish legalism becomes even more evident 
in the tradition concerning the covenant 
which God establishes with His people 
at Mount Sinai and in the desert: 

Thou hast avouched the Lord this day 
to be thy God, and thou wouldst walk 
in His ways, and keep His statutes, and 
His commandments...And the Lord 
hath avouched thee this day to be His 
own treasure, as He hath promised thee 

and that thou mayest be,a holy people 
unto the Lord thy God, as He hath 
spoken (Deut. 26:17-—19). 

he prophets, it is true, had no illu- 
sions about the difficulties involved in 
the education of mankind. All of world 
history is, aiter all, the continuing re- 
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bellion of sinful man against God’s plan 
for the world. Even the people Israel, 
who at Mount Sinai had solemnly bound 
themselves to abide by the Lord’s com. 
mandments, were not always capable of 
resisting the temptations of the world. 
Often enough, Jews abandoned the way 
of God and betrayed His covenant. It is 
to this fact that we must trace the idea 
of a final covenant which God will yet 
consummate with His people. This is to 
be a new covenant and will create an 
utterly new man: 


Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with the 
house of Israel, and with the house of 
Judah: not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers in the day 
that I took them by the hand to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt: forasmuch 
as they broke My covenant, although | 
was a lord over them, saith the Lord. But 
this is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel. After these days, saith 
the Lord, I will put My law in their in- 
ward parts, and in their heart will I write 
it: and I will be their God, and they 
shall be My people” (Jer. 31:31—33). 


Thus the new messianic man will no 
longer stand in need of a strict religio- 
ethical discipline of norms and statutes. 
Hence one view has it that at the Mes- 
siah’s coming, man will be freed from the 
yoke of commandments: ““The command- 
ments will be annulled in the time to 
come” (B. Niddah 61b). 


In the light of this ultimate promise, 
it becomes clear why so many messianic 
movements have been in sharp opposi- 
tion to the traditional Torah of com- 
mandments and works. The followers of 
Sabbatai Z’vi, for example, declared that 
the Messiah having come, the old law 
had lost force and a new messianic Torah 
was taking effect. 


Even in our own time, the general 
tendency to shake off the religio-ethical 
discipline is in large part determined by a 


messianic faith. Many of us believe that 
in this modern, highly civilized world, 
we can dispense with religious ritual and 
with the stringent laws and obligations of 
religion. Since faith is primarily a matter 
of feeling and conscience, it is argued, 
what profit can there be in a purely ex 
ternal ceremonial? 

Certainly, there are dangers inherent 
in a merely mechanical performance of 
religious ritual. Religion must not d 
generate into “a commandment of men 
learned by rote” (Is. 29:13). But today 
this is surely not the immediate danger. 
Far more insistent toGay is the danger ol 
too little faith, of beliefs which oblige 
man to nothing. For the Messiah is not 
yet with us, the new man has not yet been 
born, and we are still a long way trom 
the end of days. More than ever, we now 
need a compelling and exacting faith, a 


faith of Torah and commandment. 


IV 


Doubts as to the universal validity of 
jewish religious ethics would seem to be 
least justified in our time. If after more 
than fifteen centuries of Christian educa 
tion, Europe could permit that which o« 
curred in Nazi Germany, than we may 
well ask: has not the Christian world 
perhaps little 
Pharisees? Perhaps our Western civiliza 


learned too from the 
tion lacks precisely that element of re 
ligious discipline which has been so 
neglected during recent centuries. We can 
postulate with a good measure of ce1 
tainty that the more a Christian nation 
has departed from the Jewish biblical 
tradition, the more surely will it fail in 
the hour of historic trial. Germany is pet 
haps the best example. And it is very 
probable, as I have already observed, that 
the Puritan tradition in England and 
America has played a great positive role 
in shaping the destinies of the Anglo 
Saxon nations. 
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\lanv 


spiritual 


scholars have pointed to the 


afhnity between the Puritans 


and the Pharise¢ 


Especially character- 
istic is the fact — and is worth ponde1 
ing — that the Puritans appropriated the 
biblical idea of a covenant. Challenging 
the forms ol political dictatorship and 
autocracy in government, Puritanism was 
forced to seek the foundations of law and 
constitutionality in God's plan for the 
world. This gave impetus to the emet 
gence ol a new trend in Protestantism 
known as the covenant or ftederal theol 
Ogy. According to this doctrine, the rela 
tions between God and man are governed 
by a mutual agreement that binds both 
parties equally. 


God to ente1 
into a treaty and covenant of agreement 
with us His poor creatures, the articles 
of which agreement are here comprised. 

He takes Abraham as a friend for ever, 
and Abraham takes God as his friend for 
evans” 


It has pleased the evreat 


ra) 


his theological doctrine exerted a con- 


siderable influence 


upon the develop- 


ment of religious and social life in New 
England. Ralph Barton Perry has rightly 
pointed out that antinomian theology 
was thoroughly ill-adapted to the living 


conditions of the New England pioneers: 


It is evident that the “antinomian”’ 
cult of helplessness, of unmoral religios- 
ity, of civil irresponsibility, and of ob- 
scurantism is contrary to human nature 
and to the organized life of society. It is 
evident that it would ill accord with the 
dawning life of the modern world, and 
with the self-reliant spirit of the New 
England colonists, devoted as they were, 
with increasing hopefulness and success, 
to the construction of a new society. 
rhrough the covenant theology, the New 
England Puritans were possessed of the 
more congenial creed that God helps 
those who help themselves.* 


*Richard Sibbes, Works, I, 
‘Puritanism and Democracy, p. 95. 


We find in the Talmud almost the 


identical formulation: “‘Whoever has the 


will to be pure, is helped by Heaven.” 


Che Pharisees taught us not only to be- 
lieve in God, but to believe also in man’s 
powel and responsibility to do the will 


of God. This is why man’s personal 


sponsibility is so incalculably great. 
Actions cannot be divorced from be- 
liefs. On the contrary, only in the deed 


does the idea find realization. Here we 
have much to learn from developments 


in England and America, because here 
also much was taken from the Jewish 


traditions: 


The federal theology solved this min- 
isterial dilemma and so provided a frame- 
work for New England sociology. From 
the beginning of the enterprise, the lead- 
ers were conscious of a similarity between 
ge England and the Jews: “Let Israel 
be the evidence of the doctrine and our 
glass to view our faces in’, said the min- 
isters, while the irreverent Peter Folger 
threw the idea into satirical verse: 

“New England they are like the Jews, 

As like as like can be.’’5 


But the development in New England 
was far from being a purely local phe- 


nomenon: 


“This is to say that the federal theology 
was essentially part of a universal tend- 
ency in European thought to change 
social relationships from status to con- 
tract, that it was one expression of late 
Renaissance speculation, which was mov- 
ing in general away from the idea of 
feudalism, from the belief that society 
must be modelled upon an eternally fixed 
hierarchy, to the theories of constitution- 
al limitation and voluntary origins, to 
the protection of individual rights and 
the shattering of sumptuary economic 
regulations. There can be no doubt that 
these theologians inserted the federal idea 
into the very substance of divinity, that 
they changed the relationship even of 
God to man from necessity to contract, 
largely because contractualism was be- 


‘Perry Miller, The New England Mind, p. 475. 
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coming increasingly congenial to the age 
and in particular to Puritans.® 


The task of religious culture is thus 
seen to be primarily the education of man 
towards right action and moral respon- 
sibility. Herein lies the great historic 
merit of the Pharisees, a merit which has 
not to date received full recognition. 

Biblical tradition teaches that man was 
fashioned in the image of God. Man 
therefore aspires to follow in the way of 
God, to enter into partnership with God 
in the conduct of the world. This human 
aspiration can be a source of blessing: 
“Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord your 
God am holy” (Lev. 19:2). But this same 
striving can become a source of infinite 
evil. Two roads lie open before man: the 
way of partnership with God through ob- 
servance of the covenant with the Crea- 
tor; and the way of partnership with 
Satan, the way of revolt against the divine 
order. Sigmund Freud and others of our 
time have revealed to us the yetzer hara 
which lives and operates in man. It was 
given to our generation to be both wit- 
ness and victim of the madness to which 
this destructive drive can lead. 

Ihe alternatives before us are not 
therefore reason or faith, but God or 
Satan! In this all-pervading conflict, every 
one of us is actively involved. The phar- 
isaic tradition teaches that every one of 
us can, by his deeds, help heal the world’s 
sickness and hasten the redemption. But 
by the same token, everyone of us may, 
by his sin, strengthen the power of evil 
in the world. Nothing that man does is 
lost; all his deeds are weighed when the 
destiny of the world is determined. 

The Jewish mystics knew that the 
world is one; that whatever a man does, 
no matter how trifling it might seem, has 
its influence upon the course of the world. 
Therefore “let no man think in his heart, 


*Perry Miller, op. cit., p. 399. 


who am I and what is my strength that 
my small deeds should affect the world.” 
Whatever a man does is of importance. 
Hence the tremendous responsibility 
which each one of us bears for the fate 
of the world. 


At last, many Jewish socialists have 
come to perceive the great value of tal- 
mudic Halakah, of the doctrine that a 
man’s life is a divine vocation. Talmudic 
Halakah was a school of holy discipline, 
a way of sanctifying man and his exist- 
ence. Cultural and historical progress are 
not enough. True, technical culture con- 
tinually expands our material capacities, 
but the more we achieve, the more in- 
ordinate grow our appetites and cravings. 
We grow aware of the futility of all our 
accomplishments; so great are our ambi- 
tions, and so restricted our powers. The 
realization of this is perhaps the greatest 
single cause of the present crisis. We are 
a generation that has lost its faith in 
eternity and yet clings to the last remain- 
ing shreds of immortality. Man will never 
make peace with the notion that his brief 
life ends with his return to that earth 
from which he was taken. And if man 
will not accept his mortal destiny, what 
is it but a sign that there is more in him 
than the dust of the earth, that there is in 
him a spark which gives him no rest, 
which drives him on ever to seek a path- 
way to eternity. 

Such is the way to purge and direct 
man’s elemental drive to self-transcend- 
ence. The Torah of the Pharisees has 
worked the miracle of guiding us along 
the long and arduous road to the Diaspora. 
And if we are fit still to continue building 
Jewish life, if our faith has survived the 
great catastrophes of our age, then we 
may indeed say that Judaism has stood 
the trial of history. And then the great 
historic responsibility to cherish and 
further cultivate the legacy of our past 


falls upon our generation. 





RICHARD BEER-HOFMANN: 


AUSTRIAN AND JEW 


ALFRED WERNER 


RITING about my elderly friend, the 

late poet, Richard Beer-Hofmann, 
I feel like composing, once again, an 
obituary on Austrian Jewry, that unique 
cultural phenomenon which perished in 
1938, the fateful year of the Anschluss. 
Beer-Hofmann represented, better than 
anyone else whom I can recall, that hap- 
py blending of Austro-German culture 
and Judaism often found among Vien- 
nese intellectuals. Beyond this fact, he 
held — despite the small number of his 
works —a prominent position in world 
literature. There is hardly a history of 
German literature (excepting Nazi text- 
books) that does not mention the author 
of The Count of Charolais and Jacob’s 
Dream with profound respect. The 
French historian of literature, Genevieve 
Bianquis, devoted many pages of her sur- 
vey, La Poésie Autrichienne de Hof- 
mannsthal a Rilke (1926) to a discussion 
of this Austrian’s work; a thorough study 
of Beer-Hofmann’s work, written by the 
Swiss, Otto Oberholzer, was published at 
serne five years ago; in this country, 
Professor Solomon Liptzin produced a 
biographical and philological study of his 
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Austrian friend in 1936. Among Beer- 
Hofmann’s American admirers is Thorn- 
ton Wilder, who wrote an enthusiastic 
introduction to an English version of 
Jaakobs Traum, published here in 1946, 
one year after the poet’s death. Beer-Hof- 
mann was on the most cordial terms with 
the late Stephen S. Wise, upon whom fell 
the sad duty of delivering the funeral 
oration at the Free Synagogue. 
Considering the fact that Beer-Hof- 
mann’s published work, from Novellen 
(1895) to the posthumously issued Paula 
(1949), comprises only eight volumes, 
none of them very bulky, and that his 
contributions to newspapers and maga- 
zines were few and scattered, it is surpris- 
ing to notice how much has been written 
about him in nearly every language. The 
treatises about him include four literary 
and biographical studies in book form 
(among them Richard Beer-Hofmann, 
Sinn und Gestalt, Vienna, 1936, by the 
author of this article), and several Ph.D. 
theses. Again and again attempts have 
been made to translate his precious prose 
and lofty poetry into other languages. To 
those who, because of their unfamiliarity 
with German, wish to read Beer-Hof- 
mann’s work in English, the aforemen- 
tioned English version of Jaakobs Traum 
by Ida Bension Wynn can be recom- 
mended. The poet’s essay on Mozart is 
included in Heart of Europe, an anthol- 
ogy by Klaus Mann and Hermann 
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Kesten in 1943, and Beer-Hofmann’s fa- 
mous Schlaflied fuer Mirjam appeared in 
an English version by Solomon Liptzin, 
in Poet Lore (1941). A second Hebrew 
version of Jaakobs Traum — the first was 
used by Habimah three decades ago 
has recently been published in Tel Aviv.' 
Yet some of this poet’s major works 
still wait to be translated into English 
and Hebrew that they may be available to 
the one group of people — the Jews — for 
whom his work still conveys a message 
and a meaning. The time has also come 
for someone who knew him well to write 
,eer-Hol- 
mann happens to be one of the most cele 


a full-fledged biography, for 


brated — and least known 
German-]Jewish realm. 


poets in the 


To get an understanding of his work, 
it is helpful to acquaint oneself with the 
background from which it emerged. Born 
in Vienna in 1866, the only son of the 
Viennese lawyer, Dr. Hermann Beer, the 
poet was, after his parents’ early death, 
adopted by the textile manufacturer 
Alois Hofmann of Bruenn, Moravia 
hence his double name. The Beer and 
Hofmann families, related by blood and 
marriage, stemmed from the southwest- 
ern part of Moravia where German was 
the predominant language. In this part of 
Moravia, many Jews, like Beer-Hofmann’s 
early ancestors, were engaged in agricul- 
ture and handicraft. Among his relatives 
was Raphael Koenig (1808-1894), the first 
licensed Jewish locksmith of Austria. A 
great-uncle on his father’s side was Dr. 
Hieronymus Beer (1798-1873), who re- 
ceived the M.D. degree from the Univer- 


*The new Hebrew translation of Jacob’s 
Dream, made by Joseph Lichtenbaum, appeared 
in Israel in 1951, with an introduction by Man- 
fred Geis. It is included in an 800-page anthology 
of plays, edited by Nathan Bistritzky, and it also 
appeared in a separate edition. 
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sitv of Padua (1828) and, though a pro 
fessing Jew, was physician to the training 
college for priests of the Viennese Arch 
bishopric. Later, under the chancellor 
ship of Prince Metternich, he was mad 
full professor of forensic medicine and 
psychiatry at the University of Vienna. A 
brother of his great erandifathe on the 
mother’s side, Karl Rosé noff, a physic ian 
who emigrated to Russia in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, died there as 


a Councillor of State. 
Paula a book ofl 


memoirs 


Beer-Hofmann’s 
contains glimpses of the au 
thor’s life prior to his meeting with thi 
central figure of the volume. He married 
Paula and they lived together for four 
happy decades. Some strikingly beautiful 
references to his childhood can be found 
in this book. For instance, a description 
of grandmother Catherine, that pious old 
Jewess whom little Richard would Visit 
every Friday evening in her candlelit 
room, waiting patiently until the old 
lady had finished her prayers and the 
siddur was put back in the drawer: of life 
with his adopted parents in the factory 
building at Bruenn, with the silhouette 
of the frightening Spielberg in the dis 
tance, that much dreaded fortress on a 
hill where enemies of the Hapsburgs were 
kept incommunicado for years; and of the 
simple and loyal Czech servant boy, Vin- 
zek, who guided Richard's first steps. 

At the University of Vienna, Richard 
studied law, and obtained the LL.D. de- 
gree. He had, however, no intention of 
practicing, and fortunately there was no 
need to do so. His foster-father had the in- 
sight to realize that Richard would be a 
financial failure in such a mercilessly com- 
petitive system, and so he bequeathed to 
him several houses in Vienna. The in- 
come (considerably reduced with the de- 
valuation of Austrian currency after the 
first World 


War) derived from these 


houses enabled Beer-Holfmann to live the 
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life of a grand seigneur. On account of 
Richard's proclivity for exquisite dress, 
and extravagant neckties in particular, 
the satirist Karl Kraus made him the butt 
of many jokes. 

Like other Austrians, Beer-Hofmann 
had to serve his year in the army. In the 
era of Georg Ritter von Schoenerer and 
of Karl Lueger, the revered teacher ol 
Adolf 
penetrated into the Austro-Hungarian 


army. Beer-Hofmann once told me how 


young Hitler, antisemitism had 


the sergeant registering the enlisted men, 
mockingly pronounced the word “Isra- 
elite,” dwelling sarcastically upon each 
svilable. When it was Beer-Hofmann’s 
turn to register, the young hotspur wildly 
burst out “Jud!” (“Jew!”). The recruits 
stopped sneering, and the sergeant, flab- 
bergasted, felt compelled to remark: 
“There is no reason to be ashamed of 
being a Jew.” 

here were no further personal exper- 
iences with antisemitism until the period 
of Nazi rule after the Anchluss otf 1938, 
yet Beer-Hofmann needed no stimulus 
from the outside to be aware of his Jew- 
ish heritage and his responsibility towards 
his coreligionists. Beer-Hofmann was 
a Zionist without formally belonging to 
any Zionist group, for he kept aloof from 
any sort of politics. Theodor Herzl, who 
would have liked Beer-Hofmann to play 
an active part in the fledgling Zionist fed- 
eration, once teasingly asked the poet 
whether he was afraid of being a Jew. 
Thereupon Beer-Hofmann retorted: 
“Tell me, what do you call your children? 
You call them Hans, Trude, and Pauline. 
jut we gave our children Jewish names 
- Mirjam, Naemah, and Gabriel — and 
«ny wife adopted the name of Ruth.” The 
poet’s wile, the aforementioned Paula, 
who stemmed from a non-Jewish patri- 
cian family, had embraced Judaism at her 
marriage. 


Seeing the point, Herzl apologized. 


Regretting his rash words, he sent his 
friend a copy ol his Feuilletons, with the 
dedication: “Dem Juden Beer-Hofmann”’ 
(the word “Juden” was underlined). As a 
matter of fact, it was Beer-Hofmann who, 
upon receiving a copy of The Jewish 
State, in February 1896, enthusiastically 
wrote to Herzl: “I was attracted to the 
implications of the book even more than 
to its contents. Here at last is a man who 
does not bear his Judaism with resigna- 
tion like a burden or a misfortune, but is 
proud to be the legal heir of an im- 
memorial culture.” He wrote this at a 
time when practically all Jewish writers 
in Vienna considered The Jewish State 
a piece of folly, and assumed that Herzl 
had gone mad. According to Herzl’s 
diaries, it was Beer-Holfmann who sug- 
gested to him that the Palestine experi- 
ment ought to be started with the founda- 
tion of a great medical college which 
would attract students from all parts of 
Asia and introduce modern sanitation 
throughout the Orient. 


Yet Beer-Hofmann considered himself, 
above all, an Austrian, and with much 
justification. Pre-1914 Austria was rela 
tively free of the aggressively Teutonic 
spirit that, in the twenties and thirties, 
was to make a sharp distinction between 
Gentile and Jew, to the point where any 
Jewish creation was considered as some- 
thing absolutely foreign to the German 
spirit. Beer-Hofmann once quoted to me 
the saying of Talleyrand — that he who 
had not lived before 1789 knew nothing 
of the sweetness of life — remarking that 
this was true of the period before 1914 
as well. Be that as it may, the frictions 
that existed were not carried into purely 
personal spheres, and in Vienna's Cafe 
Griensteidl, representatives of one polit- 
ical group might sit at a table with politi- 
cians of a diametrically opposed group. 
It was in this cafe on the Michaelerplatz, 
incidentally, that the literary movement 
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known as “Young Vienna” was born 
around 1890. 

Its founder, the versatile Upper Aus- 
trian, Hermann Bahr, wrote in retro- 
spect: 

“The available material consisted of a 
young physician, Dr. Arthur Schnitzler; 
a person famed about town because of the 
splendor of his neckties, Dr. Richard 
Beer-Hofmann; and a high school youth 
who wrote under the name of Loris, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. I looked them 
over and took the risk of founding the 
S¢ hool.” 

These four were joined by a host of 
lesser writers. Yet of this group, which 
had been formed as a protest, as it were, 
against Berlin and the militant natural- 
ism of Arno Holz, Johannes Schlaf, and 
Gerhart Hauptmann, only two members, 
Schnitzler and Hofmannsthal, were to 
achieve world fame. They are well 
known to educated Americans, whereas 
few Americans can boast of a more than 
fleeting acquaintance with the work of 
Beer-Hofmann. Curiously, however, the 
latter was mentioned in the American 
press long before the American public 
had learned of other modern Austrian 
writers. In the summer of 1895, a New 
York paper, The Commercial Advertiser, 
published a brief unsigned item about 
him: 

“A Viennese novelist, a young author 
who has recently appeared in the field of 
letters in Vienna, is destined to make a 
more than ephemeral success. His name 
is Richard Beer-Hofmann, and he be- 
longs to the coterie of writers in Vienna 
known as Jung-Wien. These writers — 
novelists, essayists, poets and journalists 
are included in the flock —are not so 
flecked with the circumstances of filth as 
their Parisian confreres are wont to dwell 
upon. This author has written a book of 
short stories entitled Das Kind [actually 
this story appeared in one volume with 


“Camelias,”” under the title Novellen, in 
1893], and his treatment of psychological 
analysis is strictly in keeping with that 
followed by the disciples of the latter-day 
school. It is full of stirring episodes, and 
the vein of gentle pathos running through 
the entire volume gives it a refinement 
which is worthy of the pen of a writer of 
experience. Beer-Hofmann knows his 
Vienna as thoroughly as Zola his Paris, 
and his types, with their consistent en- 
vironment, put one in the very atmos- 
phere of the gay Kaiserstadt.” 

As prophesied, Beer-Hofmann did 
make “a more than ephemeral success.” 
But he was fortunate enough not to have 
to write for a living. He was already 
twenty-seven when he broke into print. 
He worked slowly, painstakingly, and 
conscientiously, writing and rewriting his 
manuscripts. From these versions, after 
long deliberation, he would choose for 
publication the one which seemed best to 
him. He never abandoned the Golden 
Rule of Horace, who admonished au- 
thors: “You who intend to write what is 
worthy of being read more than once, 
erase frequently, and take no pains to 
make the multitude admire you, being 
content with a few discriminating read- 
ers.” 

Financially independent, he raised his 
family in a villa of a garden suburb in 
the southwest of Vienna. This villa, 
which bore the Shield of David over its 
entrance, was a real museum, containing 
scores of precious paintings, antique 
beautiful china, and rare 
books. In Central Europe, his works were 
well received by connoisseurs, and as each 


furniture, 


new one was announced, it was taken up 
with great expectation. Together with 
Gerhart and Carl Hauptmann, he was 
the recipient of the much-coveted Volks- 
Schiller-Preis (for Der Graf von Charo- 
lais); Jaakobs Traum was played in Ber- 
lin and Vienna; in Tel Aviv and New 
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York, Habimah. 
Beer-Hofmann was famed as a reciter of 
verse, especially the works of Goethe and 
Hofmannsthal, and as a stage director (he 
produced Goethe’s Faust and Iphigenie, 
and Shakespeare). He enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Schnitzler, 


it was performed by 


Hofmannsthal, and 
Jacob Wassermann, and he also gave help 
and advice to many young writers. He 
was usually present at first-night perform- 
ances in the theaters, and during the in- 
termission, people would gaze respect- 
fully at the box occupied by the famous 
man with the imposing forehead and the 
characteristic goatee. 

The Beer-Hofmann family lived hap- 
pily in their villa, respected by everyone, 
until the Nazi invasion put an end to this 
idyll. 


been subjected to 


The elderly couple, after having 
various humiliations, 
went to Switzerland where Frau Paula 
died, weakened by months of fright and 
Arriving in New York in 1939, 
the old gentleman lived, first alone in 
Greenwich Village, then with his daugh- 
ters and son-in-law on Cathedral Park- 
way, the portraits of his ancestors adorn- 


horror. 


ing the walls of his new home. His last 
six years were not spent idly. In the midst 
of the war, he brought out a selection of 
the best of his poetry under the simple 
title of Verses. In addition, he was work- 
ing on his Paula which, though still in- 
complete, was sufficiently finished by the 
time of his death to be published by his 
heirs. 

Occasionally his solitude was inter- 
rupted when the German departments of 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and other uni- 
versities invited him to read from his 
works to graduates and undergraduates. 
But the most welcome interruption came 
a few months before his death at 79, soon 
after he had received his citizenship pa- 
pers. He was given the Award of Dis- 
tinguished Service, then newly created by 
the National Institute of Arts and Sci- 


ences for exiled artists residing in this 
country. In behalf of the Institute, the 
late William Rose Benét, himself an out- 
standing poet, hailed the author of 
Jacob’s Dream as the last surviving mem- 
ber of the Vienna school of writing: 


The poems — too few — that Beer-Hof- 
mann has written, have for their magical 
directness. no equal in contemporary 
European writing. His biblical verse- 
plays revive moral values. His one ex- 
cursion into prose anticipated the epical 
method of James Joyce. The German na- 
tion, later to make him a fugitive, once 
awarded him the Schiller Prize. His in- 
fluence upon European literature has 
been enormous. We honor him for his 
candor, uncompromising integrity as an 
artist, and the purity of his moral atti- 
tude, honoring thereby all that is great 
and decent in the profession of writing. 
At the summit of a prominent career, his 
is one of the finest examples of true Euro- 
pean culture, and we are proud to wel- 
come him into our own country as an 
American citizen. 

I remember the scene: frantic applause 
greeted the old gentleman who, not with- 
out difficulty, climbed the flight of stairs 
leading to the podium in order to accept 
the award. Responding to Mr. Benét, the 
great poet uttered but a few sentences in 
the clear, bell-like voice so familiar to the 
Central Europeans in the audience who 
had heard his unforgettable recitations. 


I am deeply touched by your generous 
words of appreciation, as I have been by 
the great honor bestowed upon me since 
I first received the good news. It so hap- 
pened that the notifying letter arrived al- 
most the same day on which this country 
accepted me as a citizen. More than 
seventy years of my life I spent in the 
country of my birth — surrounded by 
what seemed as self-evident to me as my 
existence itself. When I came to these 
shores, I could by no stretch of imagina- 
tion foresee that I was to receive again 
what had been taken from me by tyran- 
ny: a home, a working place, a country 
that was-to be mine by choice and by 
right — and now. . . this proof of human 
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, Ol 


sympathy, ot understanding and recogni 
tion. To me this has come as a lesson ol 


democracy Respect lor the dignity ol 


man, the basis of democracy, is at the 


same time the very foundation of any 
sincere artistic endeavor. | do not know 
how well I have succeeded in what I did. 
\ writers work can nevel hop to be 
complete. Yet it was worth trying — il 
only to learn this lesson. 


This was the first and last occasion on 
which Beer-Hofmann addressed a larg 
audience in English. In the summer to 
follow, he caught a cold while vacation 

at Lake Placid. Suffering from high 
evVcr, he was rushed to New York, but 


the best doctors were of no avail, and in 


Sc ptember 1945 he died ol pneumonia. 


Beer-Holmann grew up in an atmos 
phere in which an author who managed 
to avoid the Scylia of aesthetix epicurean 
ism, was likely to run into the Charybdis 
of hopeless scepticism. Someone has right 
ly stated: “All that its best in the great 
poets of all countries is not what is na 
tional in them but what is universal.” 
There is no doubt that Beer-Hofmann’s 
literary style was strongly influenced by 
his milieu, and that the melody of his 
verse and prose often reminds us of the 
revered Austrian poets, Grillparzer and 
Stifter, who died when he was still an 
infant. But his healthy philosophy of life 
dynamited the degenerate atmosphere ol 
Vienna's fin-de-siécle, with its playful 
feuilletons and oppressed workmen. The 
Viennese were a curious lot, waltzing 
themselves to exhaustion, listening to the 
Merry Widow rather than to the musi 
of young Arnold Schoenberg, adoring 
Kaiser Franz Joseph as some lovable an 
tique, and acting in world politics as 
though the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
were still a first-rate power. Their repre- 
sentative writer, Arthur Schnitzler, ex 
pressed their hopelessness, their lack of 
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self-assurance, and their debonnaire scep 


ticism, when he made his Paracelsus say: 
“Dreaming and waking, truth and lie, 
merge into one another; there is no secur- 
ity anywhere. We know nothing about 
other people, not about ourselves; we 
are always playing. He who recognizes 
that is wise.” 

Beer-Hofmann could have become 
Vienna’s Maupassant, if one may judge 
by his first novelette, Camelias. Its hero is 
a Viennese dandy who hesitates between 
two women. But the writer stepped out 
of Schnitzler’s narrow world of 
Maede 


his strength outlived Hofmannsthal, who 


~ $uUesse 


and melancholy lieutenants, and 


exhausted his great talent within a few 
years. [The eternal strife (“Streben’’) ol 
Faust, foreien to the Austrian literati, was 
not unknown to Beer-Holfmann, nor was 
the German Bildungsroman, the study of 
the triumph of an individual over the 
forces of life. Within him, the Austrian 
and the Teutonic elements blended suc- 
cessfully with his Jewish heritage, that 
realistic optimism which Schopenhauer 


had called 


ond story. Das Kind. clearly indicated 


ruchlos”’ (netarious). His sec 


that he sought new paths, avoiding vi- 
cious, egocentric self-pity. The novel- 
ette’s hero, a light-hearted university stu 
dent, awakens to the feeling of guilt and 
responsibility upon finding the grave of 
his child, born out of wedlock; there he 
decides henceforth to face human rela- 
tions and problems more seriously, for 
“all things had not merely form and color 
but were infused with a secret sense; they 
no longer stood as strangers near each 
other but were bound together by a 


single, common thought.” 


Is it permissible, or possible, to attrib- 
ute Beer-Hofmann’s social psychology 
and protest to his Jewish ancestry, with 
out seeming to agree with the racialists? 


Lhe poet himself liked to trace his nega 


tion of l’art pour l'art to the social out- 
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look of the Bible, with its stress on mut- 
ual aid and mutual dependency. In any 
event, it is significant that even the 


melancholy Schnitzler 


sporadically 
emerged from day-dreaming to fervent 
social appeals, and that gemiitlich Vienna 
produced three Jewish-born liberators of 
mankind: the soul-doctor, Sigmund 
Freud; the socialist leader, Viktor Adler; 
and the social engineer, Popper-Lynkaeus. 
As for Beer-Hofmann, he preferred in- 
direct attack to loud and open propa- 
ganda; yet it can be said that whatever 
he published in his long life carried a 
definite message, was an outgrowth of his 
will to change and improve the condi- 
tions of this world, inner as well as outer. 
In the last stanza of his famous Lullaby 
for Miriam, he expressed — most subtly, 
to be sure — the idea of the interweaving 
of a group’s past with its present and 
future, as well as the thesis that man is 
indissolubly linked with his fellow-man: 
Asleep, my Miriam? 
child, 
We are but banks of a river, and wild 
Flows through us blood of our past, 
rushing loud 
On to the morrow, 
proud. 
In us are all — none, none is alone, 
You are their life and their life is 
your own — 
Miriam — my life, my child — sleep on. 


Miriam, my 


unresting and 


There is a distinctly Jewish element in 
this beautiful German poem, not only in 
certain phrases, such as “Mirjam, mein 
Leben,” reminiscent of Yiddish terms of 
endearment, but also because of its phi- 
losophy that everyone is at least a link 
in an unbroken chain of generations, 
destined to the same fate. And while the 
individual must perish, the people sur- 
vives; as Isaiah put it: “As a teil tree, and 
as an oak, whose substance is in them, 
when they cast their leaves: so the holy 
seed shall be the substance thereof.” At 
the same time, the poem, in its evocation 


we 


of the dim origin of life and its dark un- 
fathomable end, somewhat reminds us of 
the lofty and philosophical Baroque poe- 
try created in the German lands after the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Incidentally, few poems have created 
such a stir as these four short stanzas, 
first published in 1897. The aforemen- 
tioned critic, Hermann Bahr, called this 
lullaby the finest lyric since Goethe's 
Ueber allen Gipfeln; Alfred Kerr, literary 
czar of the Berliner Tageblatt, predicted 
that Beer-Hofmann’s poem would live as 
long as the German language itself. But 
the finest praise came from Rainer Maria 
Rilke. In a letter, addressed to Ilse Blu- 
menthal-Weiss in 1922, and reprinted in 
the second volume of his Collected Let- 
ters (New York, 1948), Rilke wrote: 


.as regards Beer-Hofmann’s Lullaby 
for Miriam, this too, as you mention it 
now, brings up special memories; I have 
known it practically from its birth. At 
that time ..., it was the only poem Beer- 
Hofmann had ever written; later, in the 
wonderful rarity and discrimination of 
his work, another, similarly full, second 
poem was added; I couldn’t say whether 
the number of these exquisite things has 
meantime increased. If I admired the 
Lullaby extremely from first acquaint- 
ance (when it gloriously appeared in the 
pages of the “Pan” of that time), I was 
able (I knew it by heart) to win for it in 
later years two unqualified admirers. 
When I lived for six months in Sweden, it 
went so far that people from other estates 
would send their carriages for me to our 
estate, as one sends for a doctor, solely 
that I might recite the verses to strangers 
who had heard of the extraordinary beau- 
ty of this poem: a request to which I ac- 
ceded each time, deeply moved and with 
all the joy of my own admiration. 

In the same letter there is a remark 
which shows how profoundly Rilke ap- 
preciated the author of the Lullaby: 
“Beer-Hofmann...was to me always an 
example of its |the Jewish people's] 
greatness and dignity, of which even in 
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the long and afflicted exile nothing es- 
sential had to be surrendered.” 

There is a link between this poem and 
novel, Der Tod 
which still awaits transla- 


Beer-Hofmann’s only 
Georgs (1900), 
tion. Basically, it belongs in the tradition 


of the German Bildungsroman, being a 


study of the triumph of an individual 
artistic 


over the forces of life. From the 


viewpoint, Mr. Benét stated correctly that 


it “anticipated the method of 


epical 


James Joyce,” without, however, indulg 
ing in the linguistic experiments chat 
acteristic of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake. 


Here both the stress upon his Jewish 


ancestry and the urgency of social action 
are clearly noticeable. The hero, Paul, is 
transformed by the sudden death of his 


beloved friend, George, from a passive 


5< eptic to a man fully aware that nobody 


stands alone in this world, and that he, 


as a Jew, must recognize the mission of 
his people to teach divine justice to all 
nations: 


Over the life of those whose blood 
flowed in him, justice was ever present like 
a sun whose rays never warmed them, 
whose light never shone for them, and yet 
before whose dazzling splendor they rev 
erently shielded their pain-covered fore- 
heads with trembling hands. Ancestors, 
who wandered from land to land, ragged 
and disgraced, the dust of all the high- 
ways in their hair and beards, every man’s 
hand against them, despised by the low- 
est yet never despising themselves, honor 
in‘ God not as a begger honors an alms- 
giver, calling out in their suffering, not 
to the Lord of Mercy, but to the God of 
Justice. And before them, many ancestors 
whose going was a great festival prepared 
for others: round about them festive 
robes, the sparkle of noble jewels, flutter- 
ing flags and pomp and the sound of bells 
and the song of vesper hymns, and over 
all a reflection of the sinking sun and 
of flames kindled by royal hands — they 
themselves tied to stakes, awaiting the 
fire, in their innocence fabricating sins 
for themselves and calling their tortures 
punishment, solely in order that their 
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God might remain a God whose justice is 
unquestioned. And behind these ances- 
tors, a people which did not beg for 
grace but wrestled fiercely for the blessing 
of its Deity, a people wandering through 
seas, unhindered by deserts, 
aware of a God of Justice 
in its veins, 


always as 
as ot the blood 
alling its victory God's 
victory, its defeats God’s judgment, select 
ing for itself the role of witness to God's 
power, a people of saviors, annointed for 
thorns and chosen for pain. And slowly 
releasing Him high above their heads 
until He stood beyond all transitory suns 
and worlds, no longer a warrior God of 
herdsmen, but a guardian of all right, in 
visible, irradiating ill. And of their blood 
was He.” (Liptzin’s translation) 


iil 


Beer-Hofmann’s philosophy was de- 
terministic, but not fatalistic. He did not 
believe that man’s actions and attitudes 
were governed by a fate that could not be 
affected by human effort. He would have 
agreed with the dictum of the medieval 
Bahya ibn Pakuda: 


“To what extent man is free no one 


Jewish philosopher, 


knows: but he should act as if he were 


tree.” 

In his drama Der Graf von Charolais 
(1905), which was inspired by the Eliza- 
The Fatal Dowry, by Philip 
Massinger and Nathan Field, the disrup- 


bethan play, 


tion of a marriage and the murder of the 
wife by her jealous husband are precipi- 
tated by the fact that the people involved 
merely follow their instincts and fail to 
The battle be- 
tween determinism and free will is again 


act as if they were free. 


the central theme of his great biblical 
dramas, Jaakobs Traum and Der junge 
David, published in 1918 and 1933 re- 
spectively. These are part of a tetralogy 
which was to have been completed by two 
David and 


Davids Tod, but of these last only a few 


additional plays, Koenig 
scenes were written. 


These biblical dramas read like a po- 


etical interpretation of the writer's basic 
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ideas. Jaakobs Traum is based on two 
biblical episodes: the conflict precipi- 
tated between the brothers Jacob and 
Edom by Jacob’s theft of the parental 
blessing, and Jacob’s vision during the 
miraculous night at Beth El, when Eter- 
nity is promised him and his tribe. In 
the second play, the conflict is put into 
the hearts of two men, the aging tyrant 
Saul and the youthful David. This is 
a powerful attack upon chauvinism — 
whether it be Deutschland ueber alles, or 
Judah ueber alles — and imperialistic 
greed seeking wealth for wealth’s sake. 
Jacob rejects the archangels’ offer of do- 
minion over the earth, or secular riches: 


Finds He no use for us but to be kings? 

I will not rule! Does He not know? 

Mizraim, Babel, and the sea-land’s 
Princes 

Can He believe I envy them their gain? 

Naught do I envy 
you 

Could I rejoice when all things suffer 
pain? 

All come to me, by day, by night in 
dreams, 


not your bliss, nor 


Green herbage of the earth, man, beast 
and stone 

Plead for an answer with dumb eyes 
complaining, 


Asking me — yet all answer is His own! 


The Lord grants Jacob’s wish. His 
tribe, chosen to be “God’s whipping- 
post,” will suffer terribly throughout the 
centuries in its search for justice and 
truth, as the Almighty’s emissary and 
advocate, yet it will never perish: 


The peoples now exalted shall be 
ground 

To dust — and of their might no trace 
remain! 

Thou only may’st endure! A thousand 
deaths 

To die — a thousand times from death 


to rise again! 
But nowhere does Beer-Hofmann say 
that Edom is inferior because he is dif- 
ferent from Jacob. It is true that the rela- 


tion created between God and Israel 
(“Thou mayest be a holy people unto the 
Lord thy God...He chose their seed... 
above all peoples’’) carries in it a pos- 
sibility of the most dangerous national 
egotism. The prophets sensed the danger, 
and did their utmost to interpret the 
“Chosen People” concept as a universal- 
ist supra-nationalist philosophy. Especial- 
ly did Amos, who appeared at a time 
when the kingdom of Israel was at the 
height of its splendor, warn the people 
not to accept the Covenant as a guarantee 
of a blessed life, but as a responsibility 
and a demand: “You only have I known 
of the families of the earth; therefore I 
will visit upon you all your iniquities.” 
To Amos, and the other prophets as well, 
God was not only the God of Israel, but 
also the God of all peoples and of all 
history. He had led Israel out of Egypt, 
but he had also led other peoples in their 
history. “Are ye not as the children of the 
Ethiopians unto me, O Children of Israel, 
saith the Lord. Have I not brought up 
Israel out of the land of Egypt, and the 
Philistines from Caphthor, and Aram 
from Kir?” Isaiah foresaw a time when 
the mountain of the Lord’s house in 
Jerusalem would be established on the 
top of the mountains, and when all na- 
tions would stream to it and out of Zion 
would go forth the law. Even the mortal 
enemies of the Jews were included with 
Israel in the blessings which God ex- 
pressed through the mouth of Isaiah: 
“Blessed be Egypt My people, and As- 
syria the work of My hands, and Israel 
Mine inheritance.” 

I quote liberally from the Scriptures 
because The Young David is, essentially, 
almost a chapter-and-verse demonstration 
of the truth of these biblical affirmations. 
Beer-Hofmann put in the mouth of 
David fiery words directed against any 
possible misinterpreiation of the idea of 
the “Chosen People” as implying superi- 





ority or warranting delusion of grandeur, 
racial conceit, and vain pride. It is true 
that the young, ambitious David, the 
giant killer and national hero, was not 
entirely free from temptations and 
doubts, but the David who, at the end ol 
the drama, receives the crown of Israel is 
no longer an indomitable hotspur, but 
one who has borne the death of his be- 
loved wife and has come to realize that he 
must renounce all personal blessings if he 
is to be a blessing to others. In a memot 
able scene, his ancestress Ruth answers 
his pained question, “What is to become 
of me now?’’, with words full of wisdom: 
“What ultimately becomes of all of us: 
dung of the earth. Perhaps a song — this, 
too, is soon walfted away. And yet, until 
then, David, you must, like God's stars, 
complete your designated orbit, neither 
more eternal nor more transitory than 
they.” 


iV 


Now the body of this beloved poet also 
has become “dung of the earth,” and even 
his works, with the exception of those 
English and Hebrew translations that 
have appeared in the last few years, have 
long been out of print, and are hard to 
get. We could wish that a publisher, say, 
in Switzerland, would bring out the 
master’s collected works in a new edition 
that would contain, in addition to his 
eight books, some of the speec hes, essays, 
aphorisms, letters, dramatic fragments, 
poems, and other items which have not 
yet been collected. Such an edition would 
save his work from unmerited oblivion. 

Lost forever, though, is the gist of the 
conversations he had with famous con- 
temporaries and with persons who were 
merely the recipients of his wisdom. He 
did not like his visitors to take notes 
while talking with him, and bluntly but 
politely asked them to put pen or pencil 


away. It is true that he was very kind to 
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me when, in the spring of 1936, I ap- 
proached him, and asked him to elucidate 
a number of passages in his works, to be 
used in a book about him I was then en 
gaged on. | visited the old gentleman al 
most daily for about three months, and 
he was always ready to answer my ques 
tions and so assist me in my literary re 
search; but this human poet did not want 
me to give my book the “human touch.” 
He told me dozens of amusing anecdotes 
and stories of his life, and made thrilling 
ly real to me the world of yesterday, but 
when he saw that I made attempts to jot 
down my notes, he would suddenly in- 
terrupt the flow of his narrative with the 
remark: “I don’t think this will interest 
anyone,’ meaning, “These utterances are 
oft the record.” 


I disagreed with the poet on that point. 
| felt that the life of a great man, his 
opinions on a variety ol subjects, his re- 
actions to the general problems of this 
world, are often as significant as his pure 
Personally, I 


ly literary work. 


would 
rather miss Goethe's Faust than his con 
versations with Eckermann! But Bee 
Hofmann wanted to keep his ideas en 
tirely to himself, and he shunned “inter- 
views.” Only once, I remember, did he 
consent to give us reporters a lengthy 
interview. This was after he and his wife, 
in the early thirties, had visited the Holy 
Land, and had been received there with 
unique reverence and hospitality. “Act- 
ually,” he told us, “I have lived spiritual- 
ly in Palestine for the past thirty years. 
It is impossible to write on biblical topics 
without your soul being in close touch 
with Palestine. I lived in the landscape 
of Palestine, and that life was to me a 
fact, though a fact above reality.” Thank- 
ing the Palestine Foundation Fund for 
having enabled him to visit Old-New 
Land, he told us: “I was so happy to in- 
hale the smell of the gardens in bloom, to 


have the wind carry to me the song and 
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laughter of merry children, to look into 
happy faces and notice that the features 
of our God-seeking people were no longer 
marred by traces of torture and persecu- 
tion.” 

In New York, I found Beer-Hofmann 
less averse to the irritation of being inter- 
viewed, but he still thwarted any attempt 
on my part to rush him into snap answers 
on burning questions of the day. “I'd be 
presumptuous and frivolous if I dared 
to answer questions that cannot be an- 
swered by anyone in this terrible chaos 
which has overtaken the world!” This 
conversation took place in 1942 or 1943, 
and obviously Beer-Hofmann believed 


that there was no answer to Auschwitz or 


Maidanek. 

But when we shifted to a discussion of 
the dilemma facing those of our fellow- 
Jews who wondered whether they should 
or should not go back to Europe after the 


war, he became more spec ific: 


Little as can be said concerning the 
fate of the Jews as a group, just as little 
can the individual be shown which way 
to go, or be advised what path to follow - 
if for no other reason than because, what- 
ever may be stated at dawn in this crucial 
time, is likely to become obsolete by sun- 
down. The only admonition that can be 
given, because it is true in this time, as 
it was true in the past and will be true in 
the future, is this: Jews, keep up your 
bearing (he used the term Haltung). 
Maintain that nobility of bearing to 
which you have been pledged unswerving- 
ly by Jewish destiny for thousands of 
years. 


As I looked at him, somewhat uneasily, 
not sure that I knew precisely what he 
meant by the term “Haltung,” 
tinued emphatically: 


he con 


Do not consider the term “bearing” as 
something evasive or vague, or as some 
thing that needs explaining. And please 
do not think me presumptuous if instead 
of trying to enlighten you, I draw your 
attention to a verse in Deuteronomy: 
“For this commandment which I com 
mand thee this day, it is not too hard fon 
thee, neither is it far off. But the word 
is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and 
in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.”” No 
one need ask what I mean by “bearing” 
every individual will find the earnest and 
solemn answer in his own heart, provided 
he ask himself the question earnestly and 
solemnly. 


The man who talked thus had himself 
been a glowing example of Haltung. 
When he was financially independent in 
Vienna, healthy, successful as a writer, 
and surrounded by his family, he never 
succumbed to the temptation of losing 
his humility and human understanding. 
Just as he was never arrogant while {fate 
was good to him, so did he not lose his 
bearing, nor his faith in God, when the 
dark years of flight, suffering, and exile 
came. Many years have passed, but I still 
remember the sound of his sonorous 
voice, when he concluded, after a brief 
silence: 

One cannot change one’s fate, the road 
is predestined for each of us, but the way 
we walk it, the attitude with which we 
bear our fate, can be of great influence 
over events which occur again and again. 








ANTISEMITISM AND THE JEWISH NOVELIST 


Contemporary Jewish Fiction Wrestles With the Dybbuk of Irrationality 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


N ANOMALOUS and enigmatic figure, 
A the Jew in fiction is generally repre 
sented as either a victim of harrowing 
injustice or a mysterious compound of 
ideal spirituality and prophetic power, a 
staunch fighter against inequality and 
injustice, a seeker after salvation. In 
novels written by Jews that deal with the 
perplexing and perennial Jewish prob 
lem, the protagonist is seldom or never 
an upholder of the status quo, a defender 
of entrenched conservatism, supporting 
the aristocratic principle or hierarchical 
privilege. And the reason for this is quite 
simple: the Jew is not like other men. 
He both feels himself to be, and is made 
to feel, different. Is it strange that in his 
extreme plight he should make an hon 
orific badge out of this sense of being 
different? A cultural hybrid, the eternal 
Don Quixote of Western civilization, a 
dreamer and a rebel, liberal in his sym- 
pathies and idealistic in his aspirations, 
he is a bundle of contradictions, but he 
knows what it is to suffer and he is con- 
sistent in his feeling of profound compas- 
sion for the underdog, the poor and the 


>? 


oppressed of the earth. If he is so often 
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at war with himself, it is because in all 
lands (except Israel) he remains the alien, 
never fully assimilated, unconverted to 
the dominant religion of the country he 
dwells in, full of intense anxieties gen- 
erated by the malevolent forces of anti 
semitism. 


The central preoccupation of contem 
porary Jewish fiction with the problem 
of antisemitism reflects, in part at least, 
a crusading desire to wrestle with the 
evil contradictions of life, to slay the 
dragon of iniquity in his den, to make 
love and justice and brotherhood pre vail. 
When contemporary Jewish novels are 
serious in content, they are necessarily 
reformist in tone and intention; them 
object, primarily, is to expose an ugly 
condition, to study an aberration with 
objective understanding, to denounce 
evil in high places. And no matter how 
objectively the writer treats his complex 
material, the indictment is implicit in 
his interpretation. It is the impulse of 
sympathy, however, when carried to ex- 
tremes, which sometimes leads him to 
tamper with his creative élan and to work 
out a resolution of the problem which 
is not inherent in the dynamics of the 
situation that he presents. The problem 
of antisemitism, however, is not a minor 
or local problem; world-wide in scope, 
it has implications that embrace the 


whole of collective life. It is certainly not 
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enough to compose a bitter diatribe dem- 
onstrating that antisemitism is a _ per- 
nicious social phenomenon, for an essay 
on the subject could achieve substantially 
the same effect. But an honest, intense, 
imaginatively penetrating confrontation 
of the problem of antisemitism in fiction 
does help to bring about a catharsis, an 
emotionally illuminating realization, 
that is not within the compass of socio- 
logical analysis. The Jew, victim of mul- 
tiple injustices in our society, is mot only 


in conflict with his environment but 


passes judgment on it. 


Ihe problem of antisemitism thus cuts 
to the heart of social existence in our 
time. In The Jew in Our Day, Waldo 
Frank makes the discovery that the Jews 
are truly different but not for the reasons 
usually assigned. They are different be- 
cause they stem from a religious-pro- 
phetic cultural tradition which makes 
them the articulate conscience, the em- 
battled messianic leaders, of mankind, 
the impassioned apostles of democracy 
the world over. This tradition is 
grounded in the knowledge “that life has 
meaning, and that every man, woman 
and nation can discover life’s meaning 

which is, to win the world, under God, 
through justice, mercy and love, for the 
brotherhood of man.’ Whether the Jew 
consciously accepts or rejects this tradi- 
tion, he is nevertheless an integral part 
of it. Hence it is the responsible task of 
the Jews to usher in the millennium of 
the brotherhood of man. 

In The Death and Birth of David 
Markand, written in 1934, at the height 
of the depression, when Waldo Frank was 
torn between his metaphysical devotion 
to Spinoza and his attraction to Marxism, 
the chief character is unquestionably a 
sublimated portrait of the author him- 
self. Middle-class in outlook and in sym- 
pathies, he is driven by the desire to find 
himself —a desire that can be consum- 


mated only in the act of renunciation. 
Only in hunger and privation, in identi- 
fication with the working class, can David 
Markand find hope for ultimate salva- 
tion; at the end he awakens to a new life, 
spiritually reborn, mystically inspired by 
the Marxist eschatology. This is how 
Waldo Frank states the Marxist thesis 
which he then accepted: “There is a 
class, hardly born, which struggles with 
the world to live. By its struggle for life 
the whole world may be reborn alive 
again.” In the lofty tones of a convert to 
a new religion, the hero of the novel 
aligns himself wholeheartedly with the 
proletariat. “All men who want to live 
today must embrace it. My own life 
needs it to live. I have only the body of 
a class that dies: I need, that I may live, 
the living body of the class which now is 
life.” A triumphant credo which reminds 
one of the message Clifford Odets 
sounded in his play, Awake and Sing. In 
short, Christ and Jehovah are dead; long 
live Marx and the Revolution! 


More typical, more revealing, as a 
study of Jews in America, is The Old 
Bunch, by Meyer Levin, a novel about 
the children of immigrants in Chicago. 
In essence, he tells us in Jn Search — his 
spiritual autobiography as a Jew born 
in America who seeks the full realization 
of his potentialities — he wanted to justi- 
fy his own character, his own past, to say: 
“See how all the ties of family and tra- 
dition were shattered by the impact of 
American civilization, see how we could 
not honor the way of life of our parents 
when they themselves held their way of 
dubious value, see how we had to stum- 
ble into life.” That was the emotional 
genesis and ideological import of the 
work. In The Old Bunch, Meyer Levin 
sought to portray the destructive forces 
of assimilation at work, the disturbing 
pull of the new culture in conflict with 
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the parental mores. The novel pictures 
the life of a section of Chicago from 
1921 to 1934, particularly as seen through 
the temperaments of a group of Jewish 
boys and girls. The camera shifts swiltly 
from scene to scene, character to charac 
ter, and we behold how some retain then 
fundamental integrity as Jews while 
others succumb to te mptation and break 
down under the strain. Illuminating 1s 
the skill with which the author, in this 
composite sociological study in fictional 
terms, reveals how the sensitive, the ideal 
istic, and the talented are crushed, since 
there is no room for them in this mate 
rialistic, industrialized country. The 
younger Jewish generation, ashamed of 
their forebears, their religious traditions, 
their foreign ancestry, repudiate their 
parents, commit cultural suicide, and 
adopt with enthusiasm the spurious slo- 
gans and shibboleths of their day. 

The reception of this novel among 
Jews was curious and extremely reveal- 
ing. Why, it was asked in high dudgeon, 
were Jews described in this disgraceful 
fashion, as in / Can Get It for You 
HW hol sale, by 


is a striking illustration of the moral dif 


Jerome Weidman? Here 


ficulty in which the scrupulous Jewish 
writer in America finds himself. On the 
one hand, he is committed to the ideal 
of imaginatively delineating people and 
situations with as much honesty as he 
can command, holding nothing back. 
On the other hand, as a Jew he is ex- 
pected to take into consideration the 
probable effect a book or a situation or 
character in a book will have in spread- 
ing and intensifying antisemitic preju- 
dice. The result, of course, and a similar 
reaction took place among cultured Ne- 
groes when Native Son was first pub- 
lished, is that the Jewish writer cannot 
write freely and spontaneously about 
Jews. Now Levin denies categorically that 
in The Old Bunch he caricatured or fal- 


sified his material. ‘There was no charac- 
ter in his novel, he believes, which could 
be regarded as a discredit to the Jew- 
ish people. The real question, as Levin 
sees it, is “whether freedom of expres 
sion should be permitted when it is so- 
cially destructive. And who shall judge, 
and how is one to judge whether a piece 
of writing is eventually destructive?” 
Exactly! No fast and binding rules can 
be formulated. Each case is, in a sense, 
exceptional and unique. The author 
must simply be careful to apply the best 
wisdom that he possesses, and be faithful 
to the imaginative truth of his vision. 
Even at that, Levin felt that he had 
sinned, unconsciously, on the side of eva- 
sion, since he had stressed the American 
rather than the Jewish aspects of experi- 
ence. He had failed in not making it 
sufficiently clear that this was preemi- 
nently a Jewish novel. The American 
taboo against fiction about Jews must 
be overcome, not by evasion but by focus- 
ing the spotlight more determinedly on 
the Jews. Levin protests against the ten 
dency of the Jewish community in Amer- 
ica to play down the role of the Jews, to 
be circumspect and apolog: tic. The Jew 
ish writer must integrate himself in the 
life of his people if he wishes to solve 
his creative problem, though this does 
not, of course, mean that the Jew cannot 
or should not write about anything but 
Jews. 

During the thirties, when many writers 
turned Communist, Levin remained a 
sincere and steadfast progressive, con- 
vinced that the shibboleths of the class 
struggle were not applicable to the 
American scene. In the novel, Citizens, 
he wrote about the Little Steel strike and 
the Memorial Day massacre. His partici- 
pation in the strike, his first-hand obser- 
vation of the massacre, his attempt to 
help the victims, his efforts to punish the 


guilty, all this went into the making of 
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the novel. Dr. Wilner, the Jewish docto 
who attends to the wounded, perceives 
that the Communists. are not animated 
by idealistic considerations and is left to 
puzzle out his problem without benefit 
of doctrinaire solutions. He realizes that 
there is an irreconcilable conflict taking 
place in the world and that everyone has 
to play his part. Should he content him 
self with fighting for the liberalization ol 
his profession or should he escape from 
his intolerable position by fighting the 
war against fascism openly: 

Citizens ends on a note of affirmation; 
the people are not indifferent and apa- 
thetic; the anniversary parade calls forth 
a huge response, and this is a covenant 
of hope for the future. And Dr. Wilner 
thinks he had found the missing clue: 
economic democracy is essential, but in 
addition all the people must take upon 
themselves directly a feeling of responsi- 
bility for whatever happens. Not only 
the workers, not only those immediately 
affected by a crisis, but all the citizens. It 
is interesting, in this connection, to com- 
pare Dr. Wilner’s resolution of his prob- 
lem with that which the author describes 
for us in his autobiography, Jn Search. 
Levin's whole life was embodied in his 
effort to give voice to the Jewishness in 
him. He does not feel that there is a 
contradiction in his being an American 
and a Jew. He had to discover and articu- 
late the Jewish sources in his being and 
to identify himself with the Jewish 
people. After thus transcending his early 
rejection of his Jewish past, he has come 
home, restored his severed roots, come 
out of the stifling dark of the ghetto of 
alienation. The search has ended in a 
triumphant reaffirmation of his Jewish- 
ness. 


That is how Meyer Levin solved his 
personal creative problem, the dilemma 
that troubled him as a writer and as a 


man. Unlike Ludwig Lewisohn, he does 
not feel an irreconcilable dichotomy be- 
tween his being an American and a Jew. 
Ihe writer in America can function, as 
he says, as a “multicultural” personality, 
but he must first steep himself in the life 
of his people and reject the falsely sim- 
plified notion implicit in the doctrine of 
assimilation. Lewisohn takes another 
view. The Jewish contribution to Ameri- 
can literature has been undistinguished, 
Lewisohn believes, because Jewish writ- 
ers in America are without roots, with- 
out metaphysical depth or organic re- 
ligious convictions. Jewish literature or 
art which is not distinctively Jewish in 
character constitutes no genuine contri- 
bution to American culture. Jewish intel. 
lectuals, according to Lewisohn, by cut- 
ting themselves off from the profound 
sources of Jewish life, have become alien- 
ated. “Out of a great mass of apparent 
productivity,” he asks in The American 
Jew, “what have we that is authentically 
our own and is therefore an authentic 
Jewish contribution to the American ¢ ul- 
tural scene?’’ He mentions the books by 
Maurice Samuel, a single book by Marie 
Syrkin, a book by Abraham Joshua Hes- 
chel, (The Earth Is the Lord’s), and that 
is all. He does not include or desire to 
include such figures as Norman Mailer 
and Irwin Shaw. 

For these younger Jewish novelists are 
animated by no such messianic folk-ideal, 
no such religious vision and creed, as 
Lewisohn recommends to us. Mailer’s 
The Naked and the Dead, a war novel, 
is not primarily concerned with Jew- 
ishness or antisemitism. Instead, it seeks 
to show that modern man is afraid, that 
failure and not success is his portion, 
that the end, no matter how bravely we 
labor and struggle, is bound to be tragic. 
The individual in the armed forces in 
the Pacific is reduced to impotence, sur- 
rounded by nameless fears, victimized 
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by forces beyond his comprehension and 
control. Life is full of ironic twists of cir- 
cumstances, crushing paradoxes, destruc 
tive contradictions. A naturalistic pi 
ture of a platoon of men on an island in 
the Pacific, The Naked and the Dead 
portrays how these men are the product 
of their early conditioning, their environ- 
ment, their social milieu. Each of the 
men in the platoon — Red, Gallagher, 
loglio, Polack, Brown, Croft, Roth, 
Goldstein, Wyman, Ridge, 
Wilson 


each one knows that he its a failure. 


Heenan, and 


is a distinct personality, and 


‘There is Red with his yearning for free 
dom and his determination not to be 
caught in the trap of marriage; there is 
Goldstein with his choking resentment 
of antisemitism; there is Roth who re 
pudiates Judaism and announces that he 
is not a Jew by virtue of religion on 
nationalism or race; there is Gallagher 
with his multiple frustrations, his search 
for a scapegoat, his feeling that life has 
dealt him a raw deal. Antisemitism is 
shown to be a rankling, traumatic exper! 
ence, but it serves only as an incidental 


part of the total picture. 


A novel of an entirely different kind 
dealing with the plight of the modern 
Jew 1s Thieves in the Night by Arthu 
Koestler, an attempt to justify the use 
of force and terror in seeking to establish 
a homeland in Palestine. With impas 
sioned earnestness, Koestler paints the 
historical condition from 1937 to 1939 

the flow of Jewish immigrants to Pal 
estine in the hope of building a Jewish 
State, the imprisonment and fiendish per- 
secution of Jews in Germany, the delib 
erate betrayal of the Jewish dream by 
perfidious Albion, the heroic sacrifices 
and achievements of the Jewish settlers 
in the collectives, the criss-crossing con 


flicts of ideologies and ideals, the col- 


lectivist ideal standing in marked oppo 


sition to the nationalist aspiration. We 
get a vivid picture of the land, the col- 
lectives, the political and religious sects, 
the personalities drawn to Palestine, the 
past which they are trying to escape, the 
vision they nourish of creating a new 
organic community in which everything 
will be shared in common. The Jewish 
refugees are nervous, restless, inwardly 
scarred and damaged, yet willing to make 
any sacrifices in order to take root in 
this historic soil, but their children are 
creatures of a different species: hardy, 
self-reliant, self-assured, free from neu 
rotic complications and the crippling 
sense of inferiority. They “belong”! 

The argument about force and terror 
goes on all the time. Joseph, the leading 
characte in Thieves of the Nicht, halt- 
Jewish and half-Gentile, has, because of 
a painful experience in hts past, allied 
himself with the Jews, though he cannot 
overcome his tendency to brood, doubt, 
speculate. He sees the essential futility of 
both pacifism and the Marxist incitement 
to revolutionary violence. And he 
that the 


feels 
Jews are a sick race, a people 
with a history but no background, still 
carrying about with them wherever they 
eo the vestigial traces of the ghetto. If 
he remains in the collective and subordi- 
nates himself, he is afraid of contracting 
the specific Jewish ailment, stomach 
ulcers. A point is reached, he thinks to 
himself, where violence is the only source 
of relief. “If I can’t bite, my wrath will 
bite in my bowels. That's why our whole 
race is ulcerated in the bloodiest literal 
sense. Fifteen hundred years of impotent 
anger has gnawed our intestines, sharp- 
ened our features and twisted down the 
corners of our lips.” But Joseph still sus- 
pects that this is a rationalization, an 
evasion of the central issue. “Our ethics 
are but an elaborate form of schizo- 
phrenia.” The Jews, he thinks bitterly, 
“were the slum race of the world: then 
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slums were ghettoes, whether the walls 
were made of stone or prejudice.” Just 
as Joseph became a socialist because he 
hated the poor, so he became a Hebrew 
because he hated the Yid. His major 
problem, as in the case of Meyer Levin, 
was to get rid of his split personality, 
his tormenting frustrations, his feeling 
of misery and impotence. 

Impassioned, profoundly in earnest, 
brilliant in its handling of situations and 
in its interpretation of character, Thieves 
in the Night is spoiled by its strident and 
angry propagandistic message; it is a 
tract for the times. It is true that Koestler 
tries hard to be objective and to present 
other perspectives. When Joseph is con- 
verted to the cause of terrorism, it is not 
without painful heart-searching and ago- 
nized crises of conscience. Nevertheless, 
the preponderant emphasis is on the use 
of violence and terror. ‘That is the only 
way the stricken remnants of Israel, flee- 
ing from the scourge of the modern 
Pharoah, can be saved. 

srooding on all this, Joseph is con- 
vinced that if the Jews are tolerated in 
the West, it is because their spiritual sub- 
stance in the Galut had become dissi- 
pated and enfeebled; they were partially 
assimilated. The novel ends as another 
collective is to be established. As the 
truck rumbles into the night, Joseph re- 
flects on the condition of the modern 
Jew, and in his thoughts we hear the 
reflection and echo of the author’s own 
convictions: 


For Jews were not an accident of race, 
but simply man’s condition carried to its 
extreme —a branch of the species touched 
on the raw. Exiled in Egypt, in Babylon, 
and now over the whole globe, exposed 
to strange and hostile surroundings, they 
had to develop peculiar traits; they had 
no time nor chance to grow the hide of 
complacency, of a specious security, 
which makes man insensitive to and for- 
getful of the tragic essence of his condi- 


tion. They were the natural target of all 


malcontents, because they were so exas- 
peratingly and abnormally human.... 

Since they were homeless, their vision 
was turned inward, increasing both their 
cunning and their spiritual arrogance. 
As they lived in bondage, they were 
forced to cringe beneath the whip, with 
the result that only the superior could 
hope to assert themselves. The urge that 
drove the Jews to Palestine was not na- 
tionalistic craving but a terrible longing 
to arrive at a state of normality. And 
Joseph repeats to himself hypnotically: 
“We are homesick for a Canaan which 
was never truly ours. That is why we are 
always foremost in the race for utopias 
and messianic revolutions, always chas- 
ing after a lost Paradise....A country is 
the shadow which a nation throws, and 
for two thousand years we were a nation 
without a shadow... .” 


Koestler’s portrait of the Jew as debili- 
tated, crushed, the scum of the ghetto, 
is not one which the younger genera- 
tion of Jewish novelists in America 
would recognize. These novelists do 
not feel themselves to be either abjectly 
inferior or messianically superior. In 
The Young Lions by Irwin Shaw, the 
problem of Jewishness looms large, so 
large in fact that Aldridge, comment- 
ing on the work in After the Lost Gen- 
eration, feels that this quality distorts 
the author’s perspective and forces the 
character to act in a manner incon- 
sistent with reality and human nature. 
This is a serious and sweeping indict- 
ment, and it must be met on its own 
grounds, for it brings up again the vexed 
problem of how antisemitism can most 
effectively be presented in fiction. Al- 
dridge takes particular umbrage at the 
way in which Noah Ackerman is deline- 
ated as a symbol of Jewish loyalty and 
fortitude. Shaw has so colored the picture 
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as to make Noah into a shining example 
of these virtues in action. The result, we 
are given to understand, is a caricature 
of idealistic devotion and saintly suffer 
ing. By being made to endure incredible 
ordeals of persecution because of his Jew 
ishness, Noah is transformed into a 
mythic hero of his oppressed people, a 
noble champion of Israel. Noah, in 
short, is but a puppet designed to mouth 
the author's sentiments and support his 
allegorical intention. Aldridge’s main 
point is that it is a mistake for the novel 
ist to overemphasize the problem of “‘ra- 
cial” conflict, since it is a relatively minor 
issue. Let us see how much truth there 
is in this arraignment. 

Though The Young Lions is structur- 
ally weak, the author does succeed in giv- 
ing us a panoramic view of the war: the 
life going on in Austria immediately 
before the outbreak of the Second World 
War, the rise of the Nazi spirit, the 
spreading infection of hatred against the 
Jews. As a Jew, Shaw is naturally deeply 
interested in tracing the psychological, 
historical, and sociological ramifications 
of the violent animus against the Jews. 
What are the roots of antisemitism? How 
and why does it spread like a plague? 
Who are its carriers and its victims, and 
what does it do to both? All this, of 
course, Shaw attempts to translate in 
terms of character and action, without 
overt preachment. It is Noah Ackerman 
who enables Shaw to bring to a focus all 
his ideas and beliefs bearing on the prob- 
lem of antisemitism. When his father is 
dying, Noah hears his moans of guilt for 
the brothers who perished in Nazi Ger- 
many. On his deathbed, and only then, 
does he feel a sense of community with 
the Jews of Germany. Everyone who is 
a Jew must feel this bond of brother- 
hood, for the Jew is being hunted down 
throughout the world. As Noah later 
watches beside the still form of his dead 
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father, he thinks of the fate of the Jews 
who came to America from Russia and 
settled in New York. Thus the problem 
of Jewishness and antisemitism emerges 
challenginely from the beginning, and 
forms an integral part of the plot. 
When the United States is dragged 
into the war, Noah feels that “as an hon- 
orable citizen, as a believer in the war, 
as an enemy of fascism, as a Jew,” he 
must play his part. (This need on the part 
of the Jew to demonstrate his loyalty, to 
prove his patriotism, crops up as a motif 
in the work of other 
When he 
persecution begins, a persecution that is 
brutal, irrational, relentless. Noah's Jew- 


ishness is now a source of suffering, a ver1- 


Jewish writers.) 


arrives at camp, antisemitic 


table curse. In the army, he learns that 
prejudice is rampant not only against 
Jews but also against Negroes and Mexi- 
cans and Chinese. He hears the slimy 
lies and rumors the men in his bunk 
spread and seem to believe. When ten 
dollars are stolen from his barracks 
bag, he publicly challenges to fight 
anyone who took it. The ten tallest 
and strongest men take up his challenge. 
He is cruelly beaten up, his teeth 
knocked out, but he desperately goes 
ahead with his mad plan, until he suc- 
ceeds in knocking out the tenth man. But 
those who had come to witness his physi- 
cal humiliation, give him no sign of 
acknowledgment. Noah will listen to no 
advice, not even from Fein, the other 
Jew in his company, who points out the 
insane folly of striking out aggressively 
every time someone calls him a “Jew 
bastard.” After all, if all the Jews in the 
past had reacted in that crazy manner, 
the Jews would long ago have been wiped 
out. But Noah will not give in. When in 
his last fight against Brailsford, he feels 
the other man’s fear, he keeps swinging 
with all his might. “All his enemies, all 
the men who had stolen his money, 
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cursed him on the march, driven his wife 
away, were standing there, broken in 
nerve, bleeding before him.” Thus the 
enemy, antisemitism, is not One man, not 
even one class of men. Noah symbolizes 
the Jew who is fighting against all forms 
of injustice and privilege, all cruelty and 
discrimination and bigotry. 

After winning this moral victory, Noah 
deserts, writes down his reasons for doing 
so, and then gives himself up. The im- 
mediate cause of his action is that he is 
a Jew; he could not live with these in- 
tolerant men from the South, but since 
he believes in the war he must help to 
win it. This time, when he goes back, he 
is determined to stand for no nonsense; 
he has come prepared. When a “welcom- 
ing committee” of three arrives to beat 
him up, he takes out the six-inch knife 
he has bought and grimly warns them 
that he will kill any man who touches 
him. From then on, he is left alone. 
When the soldiers arrive in Europe and 
come closer to the fighting front, con- 
ditions for Noah become a bit more 
bearable. He is wounded in action. Later, 
when his company liberates the prisoners 
in a concentration camp in Germany, he 
sees the emaciated bodies, bony and ul- 
cerated, the dying survivors, the ghastly 
heaps of the dead. Beholding all this, 
Noah wonders: Why go on living in such 
a diabolical world? But when he sees 
how Captain Green, the commander of 
his company, restores order and metes 
out justice, his faith in human beings is 
restored, for there must be millions of 
men like Captain Green. The world is 
full of them. That is the affirmation 
Shaw makes, the note on which he ends 
his novel. 

It is clearly not the function of the 
novelist to provide a solution, happy or 
otherwise, and yet in struggling with the 
baffling problem of antisemitism, in try- 
ing to understand it and to present it 


objectively, he seeks to resolve a prob- 
lem that rages in his own breast. He 
knows, as Koestler and Shaw must know, 
that it is useless to fight, to use violence 
against antisemitism. The moral law, the 
injunction of the Torah, is his most pow- 
erful weapon, the only one he can hope 
to wield with any chance of success, but 
he also knows that he must not compro- 
mise with evil, he must not keep silent 
in the presence of iniquity. His is the 
voice of eternal protest, the immemorial 
voice of conscience, the cry for justice 
that cannot be silenced. He must keep 
his integrity clean and whole. In speak- 
ing out in the name of the universal 
moral law that is the heart of Judaism, 
he helps to redeem not only the perse- 
cuted Jew but all men who are oppressed 
and who are made to suffer unjustly. 


If the Jewish novelist of our time is 
drawn to the problem of antisemitism, it 
is because he cannot help himself. Here 
is a dybbuk of irrationality that must be 
exorcised, an injustice that must be de- 
nounced, a grievous evil that must be 
fought. Carried away by his sense of out- 
rage, his hatred and horror, he may be 
led, as is true in part of the fiction by 
Koestler and Shaw, to exaggerate, so that 
the theme overshadows the rest of the 
world and blots out all other problems. 
He is thus tempted to falsify the picture, 
to make the Jewish character too heroic 
and the Gentile foe altogether vicious 
and despicable. But if he damages his 
work artistically, his intention is still 
to show that the problem of antisemitism 
is world-wide in scope, that it affects all 
people, all groups, and that it inflicts in- 
calculable damage upon the persecutor 
as well as his victim. However wide he 
may be of the mark he aims at, his pur- 
pose is still “to win the world, under 
God, through justice, mercy and love, for 
the brotherhood of man.” 











YIDDISH PIONEER POETS IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


N. B. MINKOFF 


ippIsH has been spoken in the United 
, oo since the first groups of Polish, 
Hungarian, and German Jews arrived in 
this country. It is generally believed that 
Jews from central and eastern Europe 
first set foot upon the shores of the 
United States soon after the fall of Napo- 
leon in 1815 when the general reaction 
against Jews in Germany and Poland 
drove many to abandon those countries 
where they were regarded as second-class 
citizens. Yet the fact remains that Polish, 
Hungarian, and German Jews were seen 
in their specific garb on the streets of 
New York as early as the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. ‘The generally 
accepted belief is thus erroneous. In a 
letter dated 1712, the Reverend John 
Sharp of New York mentions the fact 
that there was a Jewish synagogue in the 
city, and that there were a number of 
cultured Jews who had come from Po- 
land, Hungary, and Germany. Ezra Stiles, 
scholar and president of Yale College, 
records in his diary for 1772-1773 that 
in Newport, Rhode Island, he had him- 
self seen several visiting rabbis, among 
them two rabbis from Poland. Hayyim 
Solomon, who so readily offered his 
financial assistance to the American Rev- 
olution, was known to have spoken Yid- 
dish, as did all of the Polish, Hungarian, 
and German Jews living in this country 
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before, during, and after the Revolution- 
ary War. 
I 


Yiddish, however, first came into use 


as a literary medium in the United 
States about 1870, when the Yiddish press 
in this country was founded. In the 
Hebrew News of 1871 we find the first 
Yiddish poems to be printed in America. 
For us today they have only a cultural 
and historical value. Of similar value 
are the poems of Yankev-Zevi Sobel, the 
first authentic Yiddish poet in the United 
States. His first poem, “The Three Main 
Principles of the Torah, or the World 
of Chaos”, was published in 1876 in the 
Yudishe Gazetn. To his pen also belongs 
the first Yiddish collection of verse 
published in this country in 1877, both 
in Yiddish and in Hebrew, under the 
name, “Isroel der Alte” (Yisrael Hazaken). 
Sobel’s verse had no direct influence upon 
the development of American Yiddish 
poetry. It is important to point out, how- 
ever, that the two thematic elements 
manifest in later writing were already 
to be found in his poetry: social motiva- 
tion and the specifically Jewish-national 
problem. 

In theme and content, Yiddish litera- 
ture in the United States was for the 
most part quite different from Yiddish 
literature in eastern Europe. In fact, con- 
trary to the usual view, Yiddish literature 
in the United States cannot by any means 


be regarded as a continuation of the 
European current; it must be understood 
as quite a unique growth resulting from 
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specific American conditions. 

Whereas in Europe Yiddish literature 
of the nineteenth century had fought pri- 
marily against medievalism in Jewish life 
and had attempted to create a new ro- 
manticism or a new humanism, Yiddish 
literature in the United States was 
brought into being primarily by the new 
industrial proletariat. The Yiddish poets 
preached the gospel of social justice. 
hey protested against exploitation in 
the sweatshops; they bemoaned the lot 
and took up the cry of the sufferers. ‘I his 
new literature was the voice of the grow- 
ing Jewish labor movement. The poets 
and writers who fashioned this new lit- 
erature constituted a spiritual force of 
major significance in American Jewish 
life during the first two decades of this 
century. 

In certain phases of the Shpilman 
period of Yiddish literature (from the 
fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
century), the dominant tendency was 
similar to what we have in our own times 
come to call “art for art’s sake’. With 
this exception, however, almost the en- 
tire body of Yiddish literature up until 
the first decade of the twentieth century 
was, in One way or another, socially ori- 
ented. Even in the romantic Hasidi 
tales, we find interwoven threads of a 
social character. In his foreword to the 
tales of Reb Nachman Bratslaver, Reb 
Nossn writes: “Even simple folk may find 
great teachings in these stories.”’ 

In the body of social verse in Yiddish, 
lamentations and dirges occupy a con- 
siderable place. We have a poem from 
the sixteenth century which is at once a 
dirge and a satire on the community 
leaders of Bamberg. There is another 
which belongs to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, also a dirge. Early 
Yiddish literature in the United States 
introduced a new theme, a new social 
motivation —the theme of labor, of social 


injustice, of revolution. 

Proletarian poetry in all its phases 
dominated American Yiddish literature 
from 1886 until the emergence of the 
impressionists, the group known as “Di 
Yunge’’, in 1907, who introduced a note 
of individualism and of sensuousness into 
their poetry. Proletarian writing was a 
direct and genuine expression of the new 
immigrant life. Not merely the poetry of 
the time, but the fiction, the drama, the 
journalism, the literary criticism were 
imbued with social content. All immi- 
grant life was socially conscious. Social 
poetry became the potent weapon of the 
rising labor movement. The verse was 
immediately set to music and sung at 
every possible occasion. It was recited 
from the stage and from the platforms of 
the many radical organizations. To hold 
a meeting of a branch, a club, or a union 
without recitations and singing was un 
thinkable. Everyone at all progressively 
inclined was immersed in this social cli- 
mate. It was almost impossible for a 
writer living at the time not to write 
in the social vein. Art, pure art, art for 
art’s sake: all that was to be left to the 
future, when all humanity would have be- 
come free at last. How can anyone devote 
his time to polishing form, argued the 
poet Edelshtat, when workers’ blood was 
being shed in the streets? Poets of this 
conviction regarded themselves as the 
servants of the revolution. It was the 
duty of the labor leader to organize and 
unite the masses. The publicist and the 
orator were to teach the people, to en- 
lighten them, to appeal to their intellect. 
The poet’s duty was to stir their very 
hearts, to rouse them emotionally. The 
social outlook was thus a moral impera- 
tive. 

These poets were idealists who be- 
lieved in the moral calling of the writer. 
Nor was this attjtude a mere poetic pose: 
they meant it and they lived it. 
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Many Yiddish poets of the time went 
to an untimely death. For the most part, 
they were the victims of the “proletarian 
malady”, tuberculosis, and of other in- 
dustrial ailments. Dovid Edelshtat died 
in Denver at the age of 26. Yoisef Bov- 
shover became mentally ill at the age of 
28, and never recovered. Benyomin 
Rosenblum died at the age of 29, a few 
years after his graduation from Rutgers. 
Nochum Babad died at the age of 31, 
after completing his medical course at 
the University of Vermont. The sad bal- 
ladist Itzkhok Reingold died at the age 
of 33; Alex- 


andrott was the author of the famous 


Hayim Alexandroff, at 37. 


revolutionary song: 


O brider, mir hobn geshlossn 

Oif lebn un toit a farband, 

Mir shteien vi brave genossn, 

Die fone, die roite in hant. 

Ihe youngest victim of them all was the 
very talented political poet, Nathan 
Lampert; he was only 23 when his life 
was cut short. 

Many more poets ceased to be, though 
not physically; they simply vanished 
from the literary scene. Some of them 
published verse occasionally in later 
years, but their message seemed to have 
lost its vigor at the end of the past cen- 
tury. Physically and spiritually, their 
careers were brief, though full of passion. 


Il 


What were their themes and their 
methods? For the most part, their ap- 
proach was realistic; it was concrete and 
direct. IThe thematic material seemed to 
fall into five basic categories. The first 
consisted of descriptions of the poverty 
of the exploited and expressions of sym- 
pathy for them. To this group belong the 


“tearful” poems, also the 


socio-senti- 
mental verse. One of the most touching 
examples of this “tearful’’ poetry is Mor- 
ris Rosenfeld’s “Mein Yingele” (“Ikh hob 


a sheinem yingele, a zunele gor fain; ven 
ikh derze im dakht zikh mir, die gantze 
velt iz main’) also Morris Winchevsky’s 
“Three Sisters” (“In Eingland iz do a 
shtot Lester, in London iz do aza skver; 
in skver shteien teglikh drai shvester, die 
meidlekh — zei ken ver-nit-ver.’’) “Three 
Sisters” is probably the most beautiful 
poem of this sentimental genre. 

To the second group belong the poems 
of struggle: “Ir kent undzer kerper bloiz 
teitn, ober nit undzer heilign gaist’, or 
“Viklt fanander di fone di roite’’. To 
this group also belong the songs rallying 
the people to the cause (“‘ruf-lider”, ‘‘vek- 
lider’). 

The third aproach was satire. This 
type of poetry criticized the three “ene- 
mies of mankind”: greedy capitalism, 
oppressive government, and organized 
religion. 

The fourth type of verse was social 
lyricism. The best example of this genre 
Melancholy”. Here 


the poet describes the mood of desolate 


is Bovshover’s “O 


sadness that has come over him because 
life is so difficult. 

The fifth type of verse really belonged 
to the realm of romanticism. It was a 
highly sentimental “pathétique’, satu- 
rated with heroism and despair. In 
Edelshtat’s poetry it assumes the form 
of social mystery. We must once more 
resort to the word, martyrdom, because 
the song of the “pale singer” is often 
transformed into a song of martyrdom. 
This motif often appears in the guise of 
exalted revolutionary romanticism re- 
placing the morbidity of the realistic 
social poem. Such revolutionary romanti- 
cism may be found in Edelshtat and Ro- 
senblum, in Bovshover, Saylin, and Alek- 
sandrov. 


Un itzt iz shoin nit vait main letzte 
shtunde, 

Tzum letztn mol vet dir dem dikhter’s 
shtim 
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Zingen shtil...er hot mit dir geotemt, 
Gelibt nor dikh — du host fargesn im. 


(Edelshtat) 


Un bistu gefaln a toiter, 

Di oign di libe farmakht, 

Ikh vikl dikh ain in der fone der roiter 
Un fal in der blutiker shlakht. 


(Alexsandrov) 


Farlesh dain taier, leig avek dain 
hamer! 
Kum! du herst.. 


glok. 


es klingt der ovnt- 
(Edelshtat) 


Ikh volt gevolt, o folk, dain roitn zeg! 
Nokh makhn roiter mit main hartzn- 
blut. (Edelshtat) 


In the poetry of social lyricism and of 
revolutionary romanticism, we begin to 
hear the overtones of individualism and 
the strains of a new motif which came to 
govern Yiddish verse in the United States 
with the advent of the impressionist 
school in 1907. The social poets had pre- 
pared the way for personal and individu- 
alistic poetry,not because of their realistic 
social descriptions but as a direct out- 
growth of their revolutionary romanti- 
cism, the main theme of which was mar- 
tvrdom. This was a symbol, but it was a 
symbol of a chosen individual. In Say- 
lin’s poetry the new strain is already dis- 
cernible in the mystically exalted motif 
of martyrdom. In his verse, as in the 
verse of others who followed after him, 
there are tones which were not at all 
characteristic of Edelshtat. In the ro- 
mantically revolutionary poems of the 
abyssmally serious Edelshtat, there are 
notes of mysticism and pathos, sometimes 
a tremor of tragedy and despair. But in 
Saylin’s poetry, as well as in others akin 
to him, notes of resignation are already 
discernible. From later to 
emerge the entirely individualistic type 


these was 


of poetry, the personal, the private, even 
the introspective. 

In the nineties, when social poetry was 
reaching its peak of development, there 


was right in its midst, a full-fledged in- 
dividualistic romanticist, a perfect epicu- 
rean singer, an Anacreon-lyricist, the 
forerunner of the impressionists — Yoisef 
Yaffe. Subtly and not too directly the 
individualistic stress found its way from 
the social poets to the “Yunge”, the im- 
pressionists of Yiddish literature in the 
United States. 

Ihe social and revolutionary poets 
also introduced two other elements into 
Yiddish verse. The first was urbanism, a 
description of life in the big city, its 
slums, its ghetto districts, its sweatshops, 
squares and streets — the big city of pov- 
erty and sin. The second element newly 
introduced was the 
Neve! 


tained so many and such varied portraits 


“geshtalt’-poetry. 
before had Yiddish poetry con- 


of “the downtrodden and the rejected” 
as well as of “the heartless and the soul- 
less oppressors’. The gallery of figures 
came directly from the creative imagina- 
tion of the social poets. Suffice it to men- 
tion: “Mein Yingele”, “Der Bleicher Op- 
reiter’, “Di Kranke Mari’, “Klein Etele”’, 
“A Meidl in der Siti”, 
skaya”’, 


“Sophia Perov- 
“August Spies’, “Louis Lingg”, 
“Albert Parsons”, “Louise Michel’, 
“John Brown”. These were all vivid por- 
trait studies. 

Thus the social poets created in the 
United States a new Yiddish literature 
— labor-minded and social-revolutionary. 
Their verse was primarily realistic, yet 
their revolutionary romanticism sowed 
the seeds of the later individualistic and 
subjectivist poetry of the impressionists 
who followed them. The social poets 
created a poetry of urbanism and “gesh- 
talt’’ verse. Their contribution was in- 
deed significant. The many trends and 
schools of writing that came to life, that 
flourished, and still continue to flourish 
in Yiddish literature in America owe 
their very being to these pioneer social 
poets. 











REVELATION AND LAW 


Reflections on Martin Buber’s Views on Halakah 


ARTHUR A. COHEN 


I 


HE “relational event” in which man 
peer the reality of God is indeed 
the center of any genuine religious ex- 
perience. There can be no doubt that 
Martin Buber has discerned a _ funda- 
mental structure which contemporary 
Jewish thought must reperceive and em- 
phasize. The existential fact, by its very 
nature, however, indicates an order of 
truth not so easily grasped by intuition. 
The meaning of the “relational event” 
presses us into the assessment of the sub- 
stance of revelation. It is therefore of 
critical moment to ascertain whether the 
meeting with God is structurally identical 
with revelation, in which case the revela- 
tion at Sinai is rendered indistinguish- 
able from the experience of the baal 
teshubah; or whether the “relational 
event” is posterior in time, structure, and 
truth to revelation, in which case its 
value, however real, is rendered tenuous 
without the complementary acknowledg- 
ment that Sinai is enduringly norma- 
tive.! 

The struggle of Jewish theology is to 
establish the bases and purposes of Hala- 
kah as the way of God. It is impossible 


Martin Buber, “The Man of Today and the 
Jewish Bible”, Israel and the World, pp. 93ff. 
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to consider with seriousness any religious 
answer which does not meet the reality of 
the law. If the “relational event” of God 
and man is one that exists beyond the 
pale of a revealed teaching, its pertinence 
to Jewish religion is rendered question 
able. 

Unfortunately, Buber has not afforded 
us a locus classicus from which to derive 
his conception of revelation. His reflec 
tions on revelation are scattered through 
out numberless essays. At the risk of fail- 
ing to perceive some critical nuance, | 
shall attempt to summarize his treatment 
of the problem. 

Revelation, Buber contends, may be 
understood in three possible ways. (1) 
To conceive of revelation as but the 
aesthetic consciousness, rapt in the my- 
thopoeic fancies of past ages, surrenders 
God’s speech in history to the relativiz- 
ing passions of the modern age. It is on 
such grounds that Buber rejects it. (2) To 
receive revelation as a supernatural event 
“severs the intelligible sequence of hap- 
penings we term natural by interposing 
something unintelligible.’* Buber regards 
the consequence of such supernaturalism 
to be an inevitable dualism, which 
thrusts God out of the totality of life into 
an abstracted domain of religion.* (3) Rev- 
elation, rightly conceived, is to be recog- 
nized as the response of man to the given 


of his experience. The event, even the 


*Buber, op. cit., p. 97. 
*Buber, ibid. 


*Buber, ibid. 
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natural event, is experienced as revela- 
tion when it is capable of transforming 
the receiver. Revelation is accounted the 
gift of God when, through its hearing, 
the entrance of man into life is radically 
altered.® The Bible is to be understood, 
therefore, as the relational meeting ol 
Israel and God, as the community of 


Thou. The 


task of Israel is seen as that of recon- 


Israel addressing its eternal 
secrating itself to the Thou, of constant 
ly recalling itself from the abominations 
of the object world into the service of its 
Dhou.® 

The heart of revelation, according to 
Buber, is located in the dialogue ol Pres 
ence and apprehension. It is not possible 
to speak of an unalterable center, a fixed 
middle point, in the movement from 
creation to redemption. “The revelation 
at Sinai is not this mid-point itself, but 
the perceiving of it, and such perception 
is possible at any time.”? It is thus im 
possible to authorize revelation. Revela 
tion cannot be frozen into the life ol 
tradition. It can be seen only as the 
repetitive consciousness of its believers, 
each drawing out of himself the capacity 
to see it anew, to hear it more deeply, to 
fix its command to him with clearet di 
rection.” 

suber’s conception of revelation cer- 
tainly has its profound appeal, for it 
succeeds, where the arid literalism ol 


much Jewish thought fails, in bringing 


‘Buber, op. cit., pp. 98f. “He who takes what 
is given him, and does not experience it as a gift, 
is not really receiving; and so the gift turns into 
theft. But when we do experience the giving, we 
find out that revelation exists. And we set foot 
on the path which will reveal ou life and the 
life of the world as a sign of communication.” 

*Buber, op. cit., p. 89; “What Are We to Do 
About the Ten Commandments?”, op. cit., pp. 
85-88. 

"Buber, “The Man of Today and the Jewish 
Bible”, op. cit., p 94. 

‘See Buber, Two Types of Faith, pp. 62-65, 
where his conception of heart and intention in 
relation to Torah is explained. 


Israel before the Bible itself. Yet this con- 
ception seems to me to raise many ques- 
tions and difficulties, and it is to these 
that I would like to turn. 


I] 


It is significant that Buber does not 
adequately explain the apparent fact that 
God, according to the Bible, is capable 
of treating the community of Israel as a 
manipulable object. The perfect Thou, 
to whom the I of each creature ultimate- 
ly turns, is capable of chastising with 
seeming heartlessness, of brutalizing His 
people with tyrannical leaders and cor- 
rupt seers, of sending His people into 
endless captivity. Where, then, is the 
Thou of meeting and responsiveness 
manifest? I am not here dealing with the 
problem of evil, for a more pressing 
question is involved. God is Thou, not 
because Israel has met Him as Thou, not 
because Israel has, at a past moment of its 
history, addressed God with wholeness of 
intent, but rather because God has re- 
vealed Himself. is deeply 


autonomous. It is neither the labor nor 


Revelation 


the truit of the divine-human relation. 
Ihe issue of relation comes after and 
without necessary connection to the real- 
ity of revelation. The revelation cannot, 
as revelation, be diagrammed in relation- 
al terms. Being autonomous, having pur- 
poses that elude the apprehension of His 
creatures, God can work the seemingly 
monstrous. Moreover, if the experience 
of relation within time is used as the ref- 
erence by which time is seen before eter- 
nity, there is great risk indeed of destroy- 
ing the eternity of the divine Thou. 

It would be foolish to deny that man 
speaks out of his situation to God and 
that God responds in terms adequate to 
the situation. God indicates to the pa- 
triarchs the specific task which they are 
bound to fulfill. He does not offer there- 
by a statement of historical purpose. ‘The 
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commands to the patriarchs are distin 
guished by a repetitive emphasis upon 
within and 


activities conditioned by 


space — movement, travel, the purchase 
of land, the building of sanctuaries. The 
single line of generalized statement is the 
assertion, frequently reafhirmed, that the 
patriarchs shall inaugurate a great people 
whose service will be to the eternal God. 
It is only with Sinai, however, that the 
history of persons and the purposes ol 
God are commingled. It is through revela 
tion, in which content can only at our 
peril be separated from form, that God 
manifests Himself at Sinai. 

[he patriarchs were met by God. It is 
somewhat difhcult to believe that every 
meeting was desired. God can compel the 
attention of man, forcing him to heat 
with the outer ear. God not only hears 
the pleading voice and answers. He can 
speak; He can disclose, He can reveal, 
He can make himself heard. He does not, 
however, coerce acknowledgment and be 
lief. The reality of revelation is here too 
prior to the relation of meeting. Revela 
tion is the call to meeting, but it is not 
identical with the meeting itself, as Buber 
insists. 

The notion of revelation which Buber 
unfolds® indicates the legitimacy of this 
criticism. The identification of revelation 
with meeting permits Buber to state that 
the essence of revelation is that “a man 
does not pass, from the moment of the 
supreme meeting, the same being as he 
entered it.’° But surely it is not incon- 
ceivable that revelation may bring about 
no such transformation. Revelation is 
surely in some sense independent of the 
Wher the 
content of revelation is appropriated as 


structure of apprehension. 


mine, God is truly met."' If we deny the 


*Buber, J and Thou, pp. 109-112 
“Buber, op. cit., p. 109. 


“Cf. Franz Rosenzweig, Briefe, Letters, 398, 
413, 435. 
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primary significance of content in revela 
tion, it would be possible to afhrm that 
whatever God did at Sinai ts irrelevant to 
the fact that it was God who did it. What 
God in fact said. each “And He spoke”, 
is surely of equally profound value as the 
single statement “And God descended.” 
The form of revelation, the Presence of 
God, may actually be of less pressing im 
portance than the assessment and appro 
priation ot His objec tive disclosures. 

“Man receives, and he receives not a 
specific ‘content’ but a Presence, a Pres 
ence as powel Buber continues this 
formulation with an indication of the 
threefold reality which the Presence of 
God confirms. The reality of relation. 
“the inexpressible confirmation of mean 
ing,” and finally the assurance that this 
meaning is one to be released into this 
life, are, Buber believes, contained with 
in the meeting with God. It is note 
worthy, however, that with the exception 
of the meeting itself, each of the othe 
two aspects 1S possibl only on the as 
sumption that there is something veri 
fiable in faith or experience about the 
content of God's revelation. Presence as 
Power will yield neither meaning not 
“worldliness”, unless what God says is 
acknowledged as a primary reality. To 
derive meaning and relevance from the 
content-bare Presence of God is difficult, 
if not impossible. It remains a fact that 
the biblical description of God's incur 
sion into time commences with words of 
specific content (Ex. 19:3-6). As meeting 
is contingent upon revelation, so mean- 
ing is dependent upon content. 

The content of revelation indicates the 
manifest reality of Presence. It is God 
speaking commandments of history for 
history out of the fulness of eternity that 
constitutes the wealth of revelation. 


The role of meeting is to be found in 


“Buber, op. cit., p. 110 
“Buber, ibid 
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its personalizing function. Each man ap- 
propriates the content for himself. But 
even though no man may receive the 
word of God for himself, the House olf 
Israel has received the covenant. The act 
of meeting is the act whereby each man 
accepts for himself the word of God: not 
withstanding, the word has already been 
received. The person, as person, can re- 
ject the word or meet it; yet for all time, 
as son of Israel, he must know that the 
law has been accepted for him. 

Revelation is the act of God whereby 
He has disclosed the way and destiny of 
Israel. Meeting is the act whereby that 
destiny, that way, and its divine source 
are drawn into the inner life. The former 
is possible and valid for God without the 
latter, though its fulfilment cannot come 
until the latter is consummated. Both 
must ultimately join for salvation to be 
realized. Revelation is preeminently the 
disclosure of divine intention. As such, 
it is rich with content. The task of man 
is to take it from God, with indescribable 
delicacy of hand, so as to avoid shattering 
its divinity. 


Once the possibility is denied that 
revelation discloses content, once the real- 
ity of revelation is restricted to its for- 
mal, numinous dimension, the Halakah is 
inescapably voided. Buber is not averse 
to writing that “just as the meaning itself 
does not permit itself to be transmitted 
and made into knowledge generally cur- 
rent and admissible, so confirmation of it 
cannot be transmitted as a valid Ought; 
it is not prescribed, it is not specified on 
any tablet, to be raised above all men’s 
heads.”"!* His reasoning is thoroughly con- 
sistent. If revelation is addressed to the 
receptivity of the “single one,” its mean- 
ing is beyond historical transmission, its 
confirmation eludes the prescription of 


“Buber, op. cit., Pp 111. 


commandments. The generalizing func- 
tion of revelation is thus neutralized. The 
sealing of the covenant carried by revela- 
tion is rendered inconceivable. Buber’s 
argument rests here as previously upon 
the identification of with 
meeting. If revelation is but the meeting 


revelation 


of God and the person, clearly no com- 
mandment requiring universal obedience 
can possibly be forthcoming. The in- 
dividual carries to God his inadequacies 
and doubts, his perplexities and longings. 
He receives in return the assurance of 
divine concern, sympathy, and under- 
standing. The Presence is indeed con- 
firmed in the heart of the seeker, but the 
seeker is not impelled thereby to norma- 
tive conduct. The tradition of command- 
ments in the Halakah can therefore be 
interpreted only as the illicit deduction 
of imperatives from the deeply private 
encounter of the “relational event.’ The 
uniqueness of meeting, the varying struc- 
ture of dialogue, the differences that sepa- 
rate seeking persons one from another, 
render any generalizing statement of con- 
duct spurious, and perhaps, to use a 
harsher word, idolatrous. Halakah is thus 
the misconceived projection of attitudes 
characteristic of false relation,’® a rup- 
ture of the meeting between God and 
Israel. 

The commandments are not, however, 
rational imperatives; nor do they offer 
themselves in the disguise of the “valid 
Ought.” They are, to the extent that we 
acknowledge the ineluctable. spirit of di- 
vine truth and will in the halakic por- 
tions of the Bible, full expressions of 
God. The commandment becomes an ex- 
ternal “Ought” only when its inner free- 
dom has been sapped by the life of 
habit." 


“This real, however false, relation is designated 
by Buber as I-It; see Buber, op. cit., pp. 12-14, 
35-39. 

“Buber, “The Education of Character,” Be- 
tween Man and Man, p. 113. 
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To disobey the commandments is not 
to betray the moral law. It is to desert 
God, to rebel against His authority. It is 
sin, but not therefore moral wrong. The 
moral law has been, in the history of the 
West, variously constructed on natural or 
rational grounds. It is a very different 
matter, however, when God proclaims the 
commandments, projects them without 
any suggestion of reasonable ground or 
social function, without allusion to any 
raison d’étre. In such case, the holiness of 
God alone validates the law. The com- 
mandment is not a rational “Ought”, be- 
cause a man may conceivably reject the 
claim of the commandments, whereas no 
man conscious of his reasonableness can 
repudiate the fruits of his own reason. 
To reject the commandments is to reject 
the will of the eternal One, who notwith- 
standing our “likeness” to Him, is yet 
other than we. To reject the imperatives 
of reason is to reject what is wholly ours. 
Law can be conceived as the “Ought” only 
when, as with Buber, the relation of law 
and revelation has been severed. The law 
then becomes the product of obscurantist 
religiosity which the modern spirit can 
with justice renounce. It reflects an es- 
sential betrayal of man’s meeting with 
God; it cannot be the consequence of 
man’s struggle to appropriate the ex- 
plicit content of revelation. 

It is of course true that the Bible is 
the record of dialogue, but we are not 
given thereby the principles wherewith to 
disentangle the revealed word from the 
received interpretation. The miracle of 
revelation is the entrance of God into 
time; the truth of revelation is the word 
of God sealed into the language of time. 
The quest for the true law — that is, the 
quest for the true authority and divine 
will — is begun aright when one seeks to 
extricate revelation from the documents 
of encounter. This is not to deny the 
relation of the I and Thou, for such rela- 
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tion is of ultimate pertinence to the in- 
dividual, being his dialogue of appropria- 
tion; nor is it to denigrate the Bible. ‘The 
sible is all from God; yet His word is 
channelled through the mouths of men. 
The word is one which, in virtue of gen- 
eralizing beyond the individual, is a state- 
ment of eternal purpose; the meeting is 
disclosure of personality, both God’s and 
man’s. Revelation is God’s effective com- 
mandment to history. 


IV 


The historical dimension through 
which revelation is properly seen un- 
covers a further problem of perhaps 
ereater seriousness in Buber’s thought 
the problem of time. Buber has written 
that the relation of an I to its Thou is 
achieved in the present. This present is 
not, however, a point, a simple moment. 
It is the “real, filled present’!* which 
exists only insofar as actual presentness, 
meeting, and relation exist. ““The present 
arises only in virtue of the fact that the 
Thou becomes present.’"'® Every moment 
wherein the Thou is spoken becomes a 
katros, a center-point, for the I, since 
relation to man and relation to God are 
In contrast to the 
present of the Thou, the world of It, of 
things, is of the past. This is to be under- 


contained within it. 


stood, however, in perspective. Obviously, 
an act of cognition, an experience, a feel- 
ing, a using — all in the world of It — oc- 
curs to a subject in some present moment. 
It is not past in fact, but in meaning. A 
world experienced as a mere multiplicity 
lacks a filled present, for the intrinsic 
richness, foreboding, and consummation 
realized in the I-Thou is lacking. Man 
accumulates the world of It; he stores it, 
labels it, and dispatches it into the darker 
realms of the remembered past. 

Buber notes that the tragedy of ex- 


— 


Buber, I and Thou, p. 12. 
“Buber, ibid. 
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istence lies in the fact that the meeting 
of I and Thou is fated to pass. The Thou 
will become an object again. The most 
poignant love, the most dedicated piety, 
suffers loss. What, then, is the relation 
between man’s dealing with the It and 
his meeting with the Thou? Is there total 
discontinuity between the experience of 
objects and the meeting of subjects? 
Clearly, the Thou will be different for the 
having of a past. Every Thou is both 
particular and general. The Thou is not 
an abstract essence; it is full concrete- 
ness. The Thou is the individuated 
“image of God”. This is otherwise sug 
gested when Buber interprets the much 
disputed phrase in Exodus: Ehyeh asher 
ehyeh. This phrase is understood by 
many to mean, “I am that I am,” in the 
sense that YHVH describes Himself as 
the Being One or even the Everlasting 
One. Buber criticizes such an exegesis say- 
ing: “...that would be an abstraction of 
a kind which does not usually come about 
in periods of increasing religious vitality; 
while in addition, the verb in the biblical 
language does not carry this particular 
shade of pure existence. It means: hap- 
pening, coming into being, being there, 
being present, being thus and thus; but 
not being in an abstract sense.”!® The 
past, the intermediate faltering from the 
present fulness of the Thou, must con- 
tribute value to man’s speaking again. 
The woman loved and lost, but loved 
again, is something new for having been 
lost. This is not adequately accounted for 
in Buber’s analysis. There is the tendency 
to make the fulfilled present static. 

The consequences of this difficulty for 
suber’s conception of law and revelation 
are far-reaching. In the effort to draw the 
Thou of God into the heart of life, 
suber exhibits a strange contrariness. 


“Buber, Moses, pp. 51f; The Prophetic Faith, 
pp. 28-29; “Faith of Israel”, Israel and the World, 
pp. 22-23. 


Where once the world and time were for 
God contemplated in love, drawn into 
eternity, fixed before His gaze, judged be- 
fore His immutable throne, they have 
now become the point of fixity before 
which God moves. Where once time was 
real before the mark of eternity, eternity 
has become an accessible dominion be- 
fore the “filled present” of time. Time 
has been sealed into the inner life of 
meeting. It may be suggested by contrast 
to this view that God is not in time, nor 
time in God, but eternity is time drawn 
into the equanimity of God.?° 

Ihe immense struggle to release in- 
wardness into the world, the effort of 
Hasidism to redeem evil, is misconceived 
when the role of revelation and law in 
Jewish tradition is misconceived. Inward- 
ness without the law of God, sanctifica- 
tion without the benediction, is the for- 
saking of eternity for the vulnerable for- 
tress of time. The crisis of Halakah is 
met in the tension of time and eternity, 
of history and messianic redemption. 
Since all man knows of God is what God 
has spoken and what man believes, it is 
only too easy to draw God out of eternity 
into time, to make of God the Thou be- 
fore the struggling I, to abolish the objec- 
tive word in the attempt to appropriate 
it as one’s own. Whatever the magnif- 
icence of Buber’s conception of I-Thou, 
the whole reality of relation between God 
and man can be seen as meeting and en- 
counter only if it has been forgotten that 
God is, whatever our formulations, mys- 
terious, inaccessible, unpredictable. God 
can be counted on, but not accounted for. 
To annihilate the law, the single instru- 
ment by which time and eternity, the pro- 
fane and the holy, the ordinary and the 


unique, are locked together is either to 


"Des Angelus Silesius, ed. Wilhelm Bolsche, p. 
177: “Im Grund ist alles Eins. Man red't von Zeit 
und Ort, von Nun und Ewigkeit. Was ist denn 
Zeit und Ort und Nun und Ewigkeit?” 








lead man into the mystic way of sell 
evaporation or to render God submissive 
to the demands of life-relations. Time tis 
not static before God. It is not only trom 
the present of our relations that we learn. 
To make the I-Thou into the antithesis 
of the object world, into its suspension, 
denies to the I the opportunity of mak 
ing of its past a Thou, of redeeming it of 
evil by having learned from it its mis 
takes. 

The Halakah is the way by which Is 
rael’s path through creation is signalled. 
It is the means of ultimate reference, 
through which the spirit is turned to its 
source and guided into its task. It does 
not permit us to overlook the fact that the 
separation of the holy and profane, the 
pure and the impure, the good and the 
evil, is essentially arbitrary. The rest, 
that which falls out on the other side of 
all distinctions, is the area of risk that no 
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man is free wholly to exploit or wholly to 
ignore.*! The Hasidim knew of the othe 
side, the side of risk, the side neithe 
touched by the arbitrariness of command 
ment and prohibition nor consumed by 
victorious evil. This is the side into which 
the commandments lead us, the com 
mandments being neither the instrument 
whereby we flee from evil nor the amulet 
by which we are guarded from its poison. 
lt is the area in which we are compelled 
to seek sanctification. ‘The error is to 
imagine that without law the struggle can 
be waged. Without the seal of revelation, 
without the means whereby inner de 
mand and living deed are compelled, 
each Jew would be cast into the desert of 
human with the 
powel! to withstand its blandishments of 


groping unprovided 
despair. 


“Hasidism, pp 14—46 


ABOUT THE JUDEO-CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


Some Comments on Paul Tillich’s Article 


BERNARD HELLER 


HE answer to the question, “Is there 
:¥ Judeo-Christian tradition?” — the 
question Paul Tillich asks in his article 
in the April 1952 issue of JupAIsM — de- 
pends a great deal on the attitudes and 
presuppositions which one brings with 
him to the inquiry. Today, the presup- 
positions and attitudes which are re- 
spectfully considered are such that only 
an afhrmative answer seems possible. 
his appears to be Professor ‘Tillich’s 
own conclusion. In his article, he states 
that Church and Synagogue share “com- 
mon elements...so strong that in com- 
parison with other religions Judaism and 
Christianity belong to each other.” 


I am disposed to give a different reply 
to the question. In these paragraphs, I 
will not discuss the larger issue; I wish 
merely to point out what seem to me to 
be flaws in Professor Tillich’s premises 
and arguments. 

Tillich begins by pointing out that in 
both camps there have been individuals 
who have questioned the affinity between 
the two traditions. He cites figures so far 
apart as Marcion and Harnack among 
Christians, and among Jews he refers to 
unnamed Jewish writers who have “some- 
times suggested that Christianity com- 
mitted a kind of theft when it appropri- 
ated the Old Testament to itself.” An 





BERNARD HELLER is author of The Odyssey of 
a Faith, Epistle to an Apostate, and other works. 


examination of the few midrashic com- 
ments found in secondary or little known 
haggadic collections, which seem to be 
the basis of Professor Tillich’s statement, 
shows that most of them were directed 
not against the employment of the Jewish 
Scriptures by Christians but against the 
disposition of Christians to appropriate 
tenets therefrom without what we would 
today call proper acknowledgement; in- 
stances of this are not lacking in the 
Gospels. Others were intended to dispute 
the claim of Christians to constitute the 
“true Israel”. In no case was there any 
inclination on the part of the Jews to 
make the Scriptures an exclusive posses- 
sion. 

On the contrary, the Scriptures them- 
selves, and especially the haggadic sayings 
of the rabbis, emphasize the idea that the 
Torah, though given to Israel (after it 
had been rejected by other peoples), was 
destined to become the possession of all 
mankind. What many faithful Jews have 
contended is not that Christianity is 
guilty of “theft” in having linked the 
Jewish Scriptures to its creeds, but that in 
doing so it has tended to distort Judaism 
and drain it of its vitality. The founder 
and builders of the Church, in other 
words, detoured from the main highway. 
This detour led, indeed, to an imposing 
and regal castle near the summit of the 
mountain. The highway on which the 
Jew was content to trudge led to a more 
modest homestead, in which, however, 
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his spirit found shelter, security, and a 


peace that defied the storms outside. 


In his article, Professor Tillich writes: 


The Christian faith that the new aeon 
has already arrived, though visible only 
for the Spiritual eye, changes the Jewish 
tradition in some basic points: it replaces 
the conditioned universalism of the Jews 
by an unconditioned universalism; in the 
new aeon, the Spirit, given to everybody, 
replaces the authoritarian law (as Jere 
miah and Joel prophesied). Theretore, 
the privilege of those who have first r 
ceived the law is abolished, and the na 
tionally and historically conditioned 
elements of it have lost their validity 
To enter the new acon, only communion 
is needed with the Spiritual power which 
has brought it, Jesus the Christ and his 
assembly, the Church. 


Here Professor Lillich repeats what 


‘T orah 


refurbished clichés 


appears to an informed and 
devoted Jew to be 
which come near being attacks upon 
Judaism. He displays a muisunderstand- 
ing of the Jewish concepts of Revelation 
and Chosen People. He brands the law 
“authoritarian”. But just what does he 
mean? He ts surely aware that through 
more than two millennia the “yoke ol 
the law” has been borne gladly and vol 
untarily by believing Jews. Does he then 
mean that the law consists of norms and 
prescriptions, “statutes and command. 
ments’? Of course, it does. But then how 
about the “new law” of Christianity? 
Has it not been, from earliest times, pro- 
claimed in just as “authoritarian” a man 
ner, in the form of norms and prescrip- 
tions, “statutes and commandments”? 
How else is law to be embodied? Or does 
Professor Tillich suggest that the Chris- 
tian is “above” the law, exempt from all 
legal requirements in his antinomian 
faith? 


Professor Tillich brings in parentheti 
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cally the names of Jeremiah and Joel, 
and allows the reader to get the impres- 
sion that their prophecies referred to a 
distant aeon, supposedly to be initiated 
by Jesus. It is, however, possible to inter- 
pret these prophecies to be avowals of 
faith in man’s spiritual nature and to 
understand them as meant to describe 
the imminent advent of a change of atti- 
tude on th part of the people who were 
then living and of the generation that 
would follow them 

As to the 


\\ hic h 


“conditioned universalism” 
Tillich 


ludaism,. it might well be 


Prolesso1 attributes to 


isked what 
kind of universalism is it that is expressed 
in Jesus’ many admonitions to his dis 


retrain 


ciples to trom 


going to the 
gentiles, whom he spoke ol as “dogs” and 
“swine” (Matt. 7:6, 15:22-—28, 10:6, 10:28, 
19:28). And on the other side, I could 
cite countless passages inl rabbini lore 
which reveal the widest horizons and the 
most tender solicitude for all mankind. 
But I need do no more than quote from 


the Jewish Scriptures 


How can ojne 


Spe ak ol 


universalism” in the tace ot such passages 


‘conditioned 


is these: 


And it shall come to pass in the end of 
davs, 

That the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be establishea as the top of the 
mountains, 

And shall he exalted above the hills: 

And all nations shall flow unto it. 

And many peoples shall go and say: 

“Come ye, and let us go up to the moun 
tain of the Lord, 

lo the house of the God of Jacob; 

And He will teach us of His ways, 

And we will walk in His paths.” 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

And the word of the Lord from Jeru 
salem. (Is. 2:2—3) 


Also the aliens that join themselves to the 
Lord, to minister unto Him, 

And to love the name of the Lord, 

Ilo be His servants, 
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Every one that keepeth the Sabbath from 
profaning it, 

And holdeth fast by My covenant: 

Even them will I bring to My holy moun- 
tain, 

And make them joyful in My house of 
prayer, 


Their burnt-offerings and their sacrifices 
Shall be acceptable upon Mine altar; 
For My house shall be called 


A house of prayer for all peoples. (Is. 
56:6—7 


) 
} 


Declare His glory among the nations, 
His marvellous works among all the peo- 

pl s. (Ps. 96:3) 

May it not be that what one sees de- 
pends to a very large degree indeed upon 
what one looks for? 

In his exposition of the teachings of 
Judaism and Christianity, Tillich has 
whittled down the difference between the 
two orientations and ways of life to what 
may seem, to an unprobing reader, in- 


significant issues. 


“Christianity,” he 
writes, “asserts that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the expected Christ. Judaism rejects this 
claim and expects the Messiah in an in- 
definite 


future at the end of history. 


ludaism, on the other hand, claims that 
the Torah, the teaching of God, as given 
through Moses, is valid through all his- 
tory, a claim which is rejected by Chris- 
tianity in the doctrine that the Christ is 
the end of the law.” 

In the alternative between the recogni- 
tion of the abiding value and validity of 
the ever-evolving Torah and the affirma- 
tion of the divinity of Jesus and the pow- 
er of belief in Christ to effect atonement 
and salvation, there are momentous im- 
plications which give distinctiveness not 
only to the theological professions of 
Jews and Christians but also to their re- 
spective spiritual and ethical aspirations, 
social habits, forms and institutions. 

Professor Tillich, it seems to me, rather 
arbitrarily dispenses with the relevant 
testimony which runs contrary to his 
thesis. He writes: “There is, of course, a 


— 


way of understanding — I would say, mis- 
understanding —the meaning of our 
question, namely, by referring it to the 
traditions which have developed in both 
groups independently after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity as a religion of 
its own. These traditions, rites symbols, 
organizations, doctrinal statements, psy- 
chological attitudes diverge considerably 
from each other. But this fact is too 
obvious to be discussed. It is more a 
truism than a problem.” 

Forms, rites, and observances, like the 
mores of a civilization, evidence the spirit 
and intent of a religious communion. 
This fact is well recognized by anthropol- 
ogists, who in seeking to recover or un- 
derstand 2n unknown culture focus their 
attention not on the abstract credal af- 
firmations (the work of theologians) but 
on the symbols, rites, and ceremonies to 
which the multitude cling tenaciously. 
All these data Tillich rules out of order. 
The reason he offers for his decision ap- 
pears to me pointless. 

Now what are the criteria by which 
Professor Tillich comes to the conclusion 
that an unequivocally affirmative reply 
must be given to the question, “Is there a 
Judeo-Christian tradition?” It is, he 
maintains, the recognition of ‘‘a unique 
series of events which is considered revela- 
tory by both Jets and Christians.” 

These events are not listed, but I as- 
sume that he must refer to the traditional 
accounts of the religious experience of 
Israel at Sinai and the significant insights 
of the Hebrew seers. 

Now these events, it is to be noted, 
have cultural antecedents. They did not 
happen de novo or come into being ex 
nihilo, The rabbis of the ‘Talmud display 
an amazing awareness of the evolutionary 
character and natural process of these 
spiritually momentous occurrences when 
they aver that the revelation on Sinai 
was the sixth of such divine manifesta- 
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tions. God revealed Himself, they say, be- 
fore Sinai not only to Abraham but also 
to Noah, as a result of which manifesta- 
tion there was promulgated the code — 
the seven Noahite Laws — binding on all 
men. The rabbis indeed say that God re- 
vealed Himself to the first human being 
— Adam — and therefore to all mankind. 

When we consider that the Judaic tra- 
dition was fed by tributaries which had 
their source in non-Jewish cultures, may 
not one speak of an Assyro-Hebraic, a 
Judeo-Islamic, or a Judeo-Hellenic tra- 
dition with equal cogency that one 
speaks of a Judeo-Christian tradition? 

Tillich frequently invokes the word 
“historical”. It does not have with him 
the meaning which it conveys to students 
of the social sciences. The term, as it is 
used in the article, involves the presup- 
position that human events are the con- 
sequence of the working of a transcendent 
Cosmic Force or Principle and that the 
course of such events is decipherable and 
its climactic point or goal is clearly as- 
certainable. That highwater mark in the 
divine plan occurred when Jesus made 
his appearance on this earth and when 
the new Gospel was promulgated and the 
Christian Church established. But this is 
a reading of history that makes sense only 
in terms of his own faith and that he can- 
not expect others to share. 

Professor Tillich presents as supporting 
evidence for his thesis three tenets which, 
he contends, are equally affirmed by both 
traditions. One: both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity accent “the idea of God in terms 
of exclusive monotheism.” Two: Chris- 
tianity continued the Jewish tradition 
that righteousness and justice were es- 
sential attributes of the Divine Being and 
the pursuit of righteousness the prime 
duty of man. Three: both Judaism and 
Christianity maintain the belief that the 
graph of history is not a zigzag line, nor 
is it to be considered as aimless and cease- 


less movement in a circular groove, but 
that its path tends toward a culmination 
or goal in which the design of human 
life and the teleology of nature will be 
revealed in all their transcendent beauty, 
glory, and goodness. 


I challenge the claim that the afore 
mentioned concepts are identical in both 
traditions. Can one equate the trinitarian 
God of Christianity, allegorically as it 
may be explained by its intellectually 
élite, with the affirmation of God's unity 
which is embodied in the Yigdal which 
the ordinary religious Jew recites each 
morn. 


“He is One, and there is no unity like 
unto His unity: inconceivable is He, 
and infinite is His unity. 

He hath neither bodily form nor sub- 
stance; we can compare nought unto 
Him in His holiness.” 


Professor Tillich ventures the state 
ment: “A theology for which the trini 
tarian doctrine is something else than a 
symbolic description of the living God, 
who is one God, cannot claim to be 
Christian.” Is this an accurate description 
of the creed of the vast multitude of Prot 
estants, not to mention the commun 
icants of the Roman Catholic Church? 

Differences may be observed between 
Judaism and Christianity with regard to 
the other two tenets as well. A tradition 
must be judged not only in terms of what 
it afhrms but in terms of its impact upon 
human conduct, its results in actual be. 
havior. Can one ignore the fact that in 
the lands of Christendom, Jews for cen- 
turies experienced pogroms, persecution, 
exile, discrimination, death? Can a trend 
which has persisted for almost two thous- 
and years be regarded merely as a devia- 


tion or an aberration? Can we ignore the 
testimony of history that Christian 
churches encouraged, condoned, and 
certainly seldom protested, these anti- 
Jewish practices? Or must we suspect that 
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somehow Christianity has failed to make 
the Judaic teaching, “One law and one 
ordinance shall be both for you and for 
the stranger that sojourneth with you” 
(Num. 15:16), the heart of its practice of 
social justice? And can anyone deny that 
the quest for justice, for human brother- 
hood, for genuine equality, has been 
fundamental not merely to Jewish preach- 


ing but to Jewish practice throughout? 


In regard to the Jewish and Christian 
belief that the march of time is headed 
towards a goal, here too we may discern 
unequal accents on different aspects of 
the belief. In Christianity, it seems to me, 
the “march” has very often been under- 
stood as ascent on an escalator. The in- 
dividual does not ride it; he rides on it. 
[here is a wave of the future. “Believe 
and you will be saved.” In Judaism, man’s 
commission and craving is to scale the 
heights. As spiritual pioneer, he must do 
the adventuring. Heaven affords him as- 
sistance, but it cannot do the work for 
him. If it did, man would not be an 
ethical personality, one who is free and 
obliged to make a moral choice, not once 
but every day and hour. Instead of say- 
ing, “Believe and you will be saved,” 
Judaism endorses the maxim, “One who 
comes to purify himself, he is helped” 
(B. Yoma 38b; see also Mekilta, Tractate 
Vayassa, end of chap. I). 

Shadings and nuances, in beliefs as in 
colors, are no small matter. 

When Moses neared the end of his 
earthly career, God — we are told — led 
him to the top of the mount from which 
he could survey the land which was 
promised to Israel, the people he had led 
out of Egypt and for whom he had mani- 
lested such a fatherly concern. After He 
had permitted Moses to behold the ter- 
ritory which was soon to become his peo- 
ple’s domain, God implanted a kiss on his 
forehead, and with that gesture of divine 
esteem, Moses peacefully died. 


Is this story not a parable of the at- 
titude of many even the best-intentioned 
Christians toward Judaism? Christianity 
is given the role of God and Judaism 
that of Moses. With the advent of the ac- 
claimed new aeon, Judaism is supposed 
to have fulfilled its mission and to have 
come to its appointed end. It is brought 
to the summit of Pisgah and made to 
survey the Kingdom of God which the 
Nazarene and his followers have ushered 
into being. But Judaism, it is asserted, is 
not meant for this new age. And so 
Christianity plants the kiss of death on 
the forehead of the ancient faith. 

Is this way of thinking very far from 
the implications of Professor Tillich’s 
article? Is there not an inconsistency be- 
tween the basic drift of his article and 
the magnificent statement he made not 
so very long ago: 


It is important that there always be 
Judaism. It is the corrective against the 
paganism that goes along with Christian- 


ity... The Church is always in danger of 
adoring the gods of space in which she 
is ruling... The Church is always in 


danger of losing her prophetic spirit,. . . 
rherefore the prophetic spirit included 
in the tradition of the Synagogue is need- 
ed so long as the gods of space are in 
power, and that means to the end of 
history. ..Synagogue and Church should 
be united in our period in the struggle 
for the Lord of time.! 

Something of this spirit would have 
been welcome in Professor Tillich’s arti- 
cle. 

However that may be, Judaism certain- 
ly refuses to accept the kiss of death. It 
stubbornly continues to live — and dares 
even to challenge Christianity’s claims 
and achievements. It terms the Promised 
Land a vale of tears. Defiantly, it cries 
out: “I shall not die, but live and con- 
tinue to declare the works of the Lord.” 


‘Quoted in A. Roy Eckardt, Christianity and 
the Children of Israel, pp. 146-7. 








SPACE, TIME, AND REALITY 


The Centrality of Time in the Biblical World-View 


ABRAHAM J]. HESCHEL 


I 


‘ HAT, then, is time? If nobody asks 

Wine, I know..., but if I try to ex- 
plain it to one who asks me, I do not 
know’. Thus wrote Augustine more than 
fifteen hundred years ago.! Alfred North 
Whitehead found it “impossible to medi- 
tate on time and the creative passage of 
nature without an overwhelming emo- 
tion at the limitations of human intel- 
ligence’’.? 

Speaking of a famous school of Arabic 
thinkers, Maimonides says: “They did 
not at all understand the nature of time. 
This is a matter of course; for if the 
greatest philosophers became embar- 
rassed when they investigated the nature 
of time, if some of them were altogether 
unable to comprehend what time really 
is, and if even Galen declared time to be 
something divine and incomprehensible, 
what can be expected of those who do not 
examine the nature of things?’’® Yet it 
seems that there are people today to 
whom time is something quite clear and 





*Confessions, xi, 14. 

*The Concept of Nature, p. 73. 

*The Guide for the Perplexed, 1, ch. 73, Third 
Proposition. 
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simple: “a dimension of space”. That is 
all. Gone is the enigma. Einstein has 
solved it once and for all. 

Is that really so? 

I quote from Albert Einstein's essay 
“Physics and Reality”. “An important 
property of our sense-experiences’’, Ein- 
stein writes, “is its time-like order. This 
kind of order leads to the mental con- 
ception of a subjective time, an ordinat- 
But tor 
science it was important to obtain “the 


ing scheme of our experience.” 


notion of objective time for the happen- 
ings in the whole of space, by which no- 
tion alone the idea of local time is en- 
larged to the idea of time in physics”. 
The necessity of introducing such a no- 
tion became obvious to Einstein when he 
examined the “time” of the propagation 
of light, the measurement of which pre- 
supposes an understanding of simultane- 
ity. Prior to the enunciation of the theory 
of relativity, it was assumed “that from 
the point of view of experience, the mean- 
ing of simultaneity in relation to hap- 
penings distant in space, and consequent- 
ly that the meaning of time in physics, 
is a priori clear”’.* 

Einstein's problem, then, was to find a 
method by which it could be determined 
as accurately as possible which events at a 
distance from each other were simultane- 
ous. He noticed, for example, that the 
hearing of the same sound by two people 
occurred at different times depending or 


‘See Out of My Later Years, pp. 65 ff. 
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the position of their bodies in physical 
space as well as on the position in time 
and space of the event producing the 
sound. And he concluded that the time- 
order of events separated by distance was, 
within certain limits, arbitrary. 

The relativity of simultaneity of events 
separated by distance is particularly im- 
portant for the astronomic observer who 
is engaged in determining the time-order 
of events separated by vast spatial inter 
vals. He manages this by measuring the 
distance from the star to his position on 
the earth and dividing this figure by the 
velocity of light; in this way, he gets the 
time it took for the light to traverse the 
distance. To do this, however, he must 
know the velocity of light. But here we 
discover that the measurement of space 
depends on simultaneity. This principle 
is expressed mathematically by bringing 
together space and time into a four-di- 
mensional structure, or space-time mani- 
fold. 

Following Minkowski, 


duced space and time to a spac e-time con- 


Finstein re- 


tinuum. Space and time are no longer 
considered different classes of physical 
four- 
dimensional manifold, and all physical 


object-concepts; the world is a 
events must be characterized by space- 
time coordinates. The theory of relativity 
reduces the content and form of all laws 
of nature to coincidences or meetings of 
points defined by these coordinates. The 
physical world of space-time is nothing 
but the system of 
Hans 


clear:® 


such coordination. 


Reichenbach makes this 


quite 


Strangely enough, this procedure, 
which appears simple and harmless to the 
mathematician, has given cause for great 
surprise and for bewilderment to others. 
Many a reader of books on relativity 
thought that space was thereby trans- 
formed from a three-dimensional struc- 


*From Copernicus to Einstein, pp. 112¢. 
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ture into a four-dimensional one; and he 
then attempted in vain to conceive the 
fourth dimension of space. He may have 
argued in this way: Imagine three sticks 
of wood meeting together at one point 
under right angles, like the length, width, 
and height of a room. These are three 
dimensions of space; is there any room 
for the fourth one? How is it possible to 
pass the fourth stick through the point, 
so that it would form right angles with 
the others? The author too cannot visual- 
ize how it would run; but the theory of 
relativity never asserted anything of the 
sort. It asserts merely that time should be 
added as time, to space; and this is some- 
thing entirely different. We may imagine 
it this way: Three numbers are needed 
to determine a point in space. Suppose a 
lamp hangs in the room. How can we de- 
termine its place? We measure its distance 
from the floor, from the back-wall and 
from the side-wall; these three figures de- 
termine its position in space. The three 
numbers are called co-ordinates. The 
room is three-dimensional, because three 
higures are needed for statements of the 
kind described. If we want to determine 
not a point in space but an event, we 
require another figure, namely, the state- 
ment of time. Suppose that we switch on 
the light for a second and produce a flash 
of light; this is an event. It is completely 
determined if we know the three numbers 
defining the position of the lamp and in 
addition, the fourth number defining the 
time of the light-flash. Insofar as there 
are four figures, space and time together 
are called a four-dimensional manifold- 
ness. This is the whole secret. Unfortu- 
nately, this simple circumstance is often 
depicted in a most obscure language. 


It has been asserted* that “thanks to 
Leibnitz, Planck, and Einstein, space and 
time are now recognized as virtually 
identical.” This notion will surely come 
aS a surprise to Einstein himself. The 
theory of relativity does not in the least 
eliminate the distinction between space 
and time, nor does it deprive time of its 
peculiar Einstein 


temporal character. 


*See the communication of Trude Weiss-Ros- 
marin published elsewhere in this issue.—Editors. 
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himself has stated: “The non-divisibility 
of the four-dimensional continuum of 
events does not at all, however, involve 
the equivalence of space co-ordinates 
with the time co-ordinate. On the con- 
trary, we must remember that the time 
co-ordinate is defined physically wholly 
differently from the space co-ordinates.’” 

The philosophical examination of the 
theory of relativity undertaken in the 
course of the past three decades has 
shown that time is something even more 
profound than space. A. S. Eddington, 
astronomer who so 
early recognized the importance of the 
theory of 


the distinguished 


relativity, confesses himself 


baffled. ““Time’”’, he exclaims, “which is 


. Heaven Scene what.” 


Our knowledge of space-relations [he 
goes on to say] is indirect, like nearly - 
our knowledge of the external world — 
matter of inference and interpretation of 
the impressions which reach us through 
our sense-organs. We have similar indi- 
rect knowledge of the time-relations ex- 
isting between the events in the world 
outside us; but in addition, we have di- 
rect experience of the time-relations that 
we ourselves are traversing —a know! 
edge of time not coming through external 
sense-organs, but taking a short-cut into 
our consciousness. When I close my eyes 
and retreat into my inner mind, I feel 
myself enduring, | do not feel myself 
extensive. It is this feeling of time as af- 
fecting ourselves and not merely as exist- 
ing in the relations of external events 
which is so peculiarly characteristic of it. 
Space on the other hand is always ap- 
preciated as something external. 

That is why time seems to us so much 
more mysterious than space. We know 
nothing about the intrinsic nature of 
space, and so it is quite easy to conceive 
it satisfactorily. We have intimate ac- 
quaintance with the nature of time and 
so it baffles our comprehension. It is the 
same paradox which makes us believe 
we understand the nature of an ordinary 
table whereas the nature of human per- 


*The Meaning of Relativity (3rd ed.), p. 31. 
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sonality is altogether mysterious. We 
never have that intimate contact with 
space and tables which would make us 
realize how mysterious they are; we have 
direct knowledge of time and of the hu 
man spirit which makes us reject as in 
adequate that merely symbolic concep 
tion of the world which is so often mis 
taken as an insight into its nature.? 


There are concepts which are presup- 
posed by science but are not subjected 
to analysis by any science. Among these 
is time as used by the physicists. What 
time means as a functioning concept in 
science is one thing, and what it means 
to the consciousness of man who reflects 
about his own vanishing existence is 
quite another. Indeed, “here is the point 
at which the ways of the physicist and of 
the philosopher definitely part, without 
their being thereby forced into conflict. 
What the physicist calls ‘space’ and ‘time’ 
is for him a concrete measurable mani 
fold, which he gains as the result of 
ordination according to law of the pai 
ticular points; for the philosopher, space 
and time signify the presuppositions of 
this coordination itself. ‘They do not re 
sult for him from the coordination, but 
they are precisely this coordination and 
its fundamental directions coordina 
tion from the standpoint ol coexistence 
and adjacency or from the standpoint of 


succession. 8 


lo sum up, the theory ol relativity 


is concerned with a mathematical and 
physical problem, namely, the measure- 
ment of events in time and space. The 
moment we leave the realm of physics, 
and change not merely the method but 
the very goal of knowledge, all concepts 
assume a different aspect and a different 
meaning. 


Space and time mean some 


thing totally different in philosophy and 


'The Nature of the Physical World, pp. ix, 
51-52. 


‘Ernst Cassirer, 


Substance and Function in 
Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, p. 417 
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religion from what they mean in physics. 
“What space and time are as immediate 
contents of experience and as they offer 
themselves to our psychological and 
phenomenological analysis is unaffected 
by the use we make of them in the de- 
termination of the object, in the course of 
objective conceptual knowledge. The 
distance between these two types of con- 
sideration and conception is only aug- 
mented by the theory of relativity and 
thus only made known more distinctly 
but is not first produced by it.’”® 

Simply to carry over a concept from 
physics, designed to measure physical 
events, into the realm of metaphysics is 


obviously naive. The 


heterogeneity of 
time and space has not lost its validity, 
and as every student of contemporary 
philosophy knows, it is a characteristic 
sign of modern thinking that it takes 


time seriously. 


Io the biblical man, the powel ot Gou 
was behind all phenomena,'’® and he 
was more concerned to know the will of 
God who gove rned nature than to know 
the order of nature itself. Important and 
impressive as nature was to him, God 
was vastly more so. That is why Psalm 
104 is a hymn to God rather than an ode 
to the cosmos. 

Che idea of the cosmos as space is one 
of the outstanding contributions of Greek 
philosophy, and we can well understand 
why a similar conception did not emerge 
in Hebrew thinking. For the idea of a 
cosmos, of a totality of things, complete 
in itself, implies the concept of an im- 


manent norm ol 


nature, of an order 


‘Cassirer, op. cit., pp. 450f. On the differences 
between the method of metaphysics and the 
method of mathematics, see Samuel Alexander, 
Space, Time and Deity, vol. I, p 175 

Every occurrence in nature was regarded as 
an act of divine providence; cp. Is. 40:26; Job 


27:4-6 
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which has its foundation in nature. Now 
the biblical man, of course, was conscious 
of an order of nature which could be 
relied upon in daily life. But that order 
was one which was invested in nature by 
the will of God and remained constantly 
dependent upon Him. It was not an im- 
manent law but a divine decree that 
dominated everything. God had given 
His decree to the sea; He had appointed 
the foundations of the earth (Prov. 8:29); 
and He continued to rule the world from 
without. Nature was the object of this 
perpetual care, but this very dependence 
of nature on divine care is an expression 
of its contingency. Biblical man did not 
take anything for granted, and to him the 
laws of nature were as much in need of 
derivation as the processes ruled by these 
laws. The continued existence of the 
world was guaranteed by God’s faithful- 
ness to this covenant. “Thus saith the 
Lord: if my covenant be not with day 
(Jer. 33:25). The world 


was not an ontological necessity. Indeed, 


and night... 


heaven and earth may not last for ever: 


Of old Thou didst lay the foundation 
of the earth: 


And the heavens are the work of Thy 


hands. 

They shall perish, but Thou shalt en- 
dure; 

Yea, all of them shall wax like a gar- 
ment; 


As a vesture shalt Thou change them, 
and they shall pass away; 
But Thou art the selfsame, 


And Thy years shall have no end (Ps. 
102:26-—28). 


The world was not the a/l to the Bible, 
and so the all could never come to denote 
the world. Biblical man was not en- 
chanted by the given. He realized the 
alternative, namely the annihilation ol 
the given. He was not enchanted by the 
order, because he had a vision of a new 
order. He was not lost to the here and 


now, nor to the beyond. He sensed the 
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non-given with the given, the past and 
future with the present. He had been 
taught that “the mountains may depart, 
the hills be removed, but My kindness 
Shall not depart from thee...” (ls. 
54:10). The Hebrew conception has been 
rightly characterized by A. N. Whitehead 
as the doctrine of the imposed law, as 
contrasted with the doctrine of the im- 
manent law developed in Greek philoso 
phy. According to the doctrine of the 
imposed law, there is imposed on each 
existent the necessity of entering into 
relationships with the other constituents 
of nature. These imposed behavior pat- 
terns are the laws of nature. Newton, for 
example, clearly states that the correlated 
modes of behavior of the bodies forming 
the solar systém require God for the im- 
position of the principles on which all 
depend. 

The Greek philosophers were endeav- 
oring to account for things in a way quite 
different from the manner of the He- 
brews. They sought to find the causes of 
things within the phenomena themselves 
rather than in the will of some external 
power. They sought to know the mechan- 
isms of nature rather than the will of the 
God who governs nature. 

The doctrine of the imposed law leads 
to the monotheistic conception of God 
as essentially transcendent and only ac- 
cidentally immanent; while the doctrine 
of the immanent law leads to the panthe- 
istic doctrine of God as essentially im- 
manent and in no way transcendent. 
Whitehead 
points out,"! “wavers between these two 
extremes, seeking their reconciliation. In 
this, as in most other matters, the history 
of Western thought consists in the at- 
tempted fusion of ideas which in their 
origin are predominantly Hellenic, with 
ideas which in their origin are predomi- 
nantly Semitic.” 


“Subsequent spec ulation,” 


“Adventures of Ideas, p. 154. 


Ill 


In ancient Israel, there was no single 
word to describe what is called in In- 
dogermanic languages “‘world” or “uni- 
verse”, corresponding to the Greek kos- 
mos or the Latin mundus.1*2 When the 
biblical writers intended to refer to all 
of creation, they spoke of “heaven and 
earth” or “earth and heaven’. Kol in 
Isaiah 44:24, or hakkol in 


Ecclesiastes 3:11, is a sort of substitute for 


Psalms 8:7: 


world, not a specific term. Even so late 
a book as Daniel has no other expression 
than kol ar‘a to denote what we call the 
world (2:35, 39; 5:31; 4:8, 19). Tebel is 
not a word of wider meaning than eretz; 
it is frequently used in the sense of 
otkhoumene, namely all the inhabitants of 
the earth (Is. 18:3; Ps. 33:8), but never in 
the sense of universe. Another synonym 
of eretz, heled, is related to the Arabic 
khalada, which is a time-concept and 
means to abide, to endure. 

Now the word ‘olam. It is a truism that 
in the Bible it never means “world” 
(space), or the material universe; it al- 
ways expresses a conception of time. 
‘Olam means distant time of the past", 
antiquity, such as “days of old” (Amos 
9:11 calls the time of David yeme ‘olam); 
ancient (‘am ‘olam, ancient people, Is. 
44:7; horbot ‘olam, a land which has 
long lain desolate, Is. 61:4). It is also 
used in the sense of remote, endless fu- 
ture; of indefinite future or forever (‘eved 
‘olam, Deut. 15:17: ‘olam ashirah, “I will 
sing for ever’, Ps. 89:2; “Let the king 


“See, e.g., Alfred Bertholet, A History of He- 
brew Civilization, p. 289; Gustaf Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu, p. 182; Robert Gordis, Koheleth: The 
Man and His World, p. 221. 

“See Brown, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and Eng- 
lish Lexicon, p. 761; Gesenius, Handwérterbuch 
iiber das Alte Testament (17th ed.), p. 571.—The 
passage in Eccl. 3:11 is obscure. 

““Finen Begriff, der da anfaingt, wo unser 
Wahrnehmungsvermdégen aufhért” (C. V. Orelli, 
Die Hebrdischen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewig- 
keit, p. 70). 
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live for ever’, Nehem. 2:3); of continu- 
ous existence (Eccl. 1:4; Ps. 78:69; Jer. 
18:17). 

‘Olam is also used in the sense of ever- 
lastingness, as in berit ‘olam, everlasting 
covenant (Gen. 9:16), and in simhat ‘olam 
(Is. 35:10); or in the sense of eternity in 
regard to God, as el ‘olam (Gen. 21:33), 
elehe ‘olam (Is. 40:28), melek ‘olam (Jer. 
10:10). 

It is only in the post-biblical literature 
that the word ‘olam came to denote also 
the world in the sense of space. In this 
sense, it occurs in the famous saying by 
Rabbi Simeon the Just (ha-“olam, M. 
Abot 1.2) and in the Jewish writings of 
the Hellenistic period.’ 

In the Septuagint, the Greek transla- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, the word kos- 
mos is never used for the world in the 
sense of space. It is in the writings of 
Jewish Hellenistic authors, such as the 
Wisdom of Solomon (9:3, 9; 11:17, 22), 
II Maccabees (7:9, 23; 8:18; 12:15; 13:14), 
and IV Maccabees, that we find the 
word kosmos in the sense which it ac- 
quired among the Greeks through phil- 
osophical usage, namely, as a word for 
the material universe. 


IV 


One of the unique features of the 
biblical record of creation is the com- 
plete absence of any concept of an eternal 
space which is characteristic of so many 
creation myths. 

The Babylonian myth starts with the 
concept of a space in existence prior to 
the creation of the world. Thus we read 
in the opening words of the epic known 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians as 
Enuma Elish'*: 


“See the references in Dalman, op. cit., pp. 
138ff. 

“Alexander Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis, 
p. 18. 


/ 


When above the heaven had not [yet] 
been named, 


[And] below the earth had not [yet] 

been called by a name. 

The Babylonians could conceive of a 
state when there was neither heaven nor 
earth, but they could not conceive of a 
state when there was no space, no above 
or below. For them, matter, or the sub- 
stance of which the world was formed, 
was eternal. But in the Book of Genesis, 
there is no mention of a primeval matter; 
the world is represented as created by the 
will of God rather than out of an eternal 
matter. 

Pondering the origin of the universe, 
Hesiod proclaims: “In the beginning was 
chaos”. What he meant was space, which 
is the final presupposition of all things 
and takes precedence over all things, be- 
cause everything is somewhere.'? 

According to Plato, the cosmos is the 
work of a god, the demiourgos, who 
formed it after the pattern or idea of a 
perfect living being. The cosmos was not 
formed out of nothing but out of “mat- 
ter’, which to Plato meant space (chora, 
topos)'*: “matter and space are the 
same”’.!® The contrast with the Book of 
Genesis is apparent. 

The biblical concept of creation does 
not start with chaos. On the contrary, it 
places chaos on earth after the latter had 





"The term “chaos” has been variously inter- 
preted. We follow here the interpretation given 
by Aristotle, Physics, IV, 1,208b; see also F. 
Lukas, Die Grundbegriffe in den Kosmogenien 
der alten Voelker, pp. 157f. 

*“And there is a third nature, which is space, 
and is eternal, and admits not of destruction, and 
provides a home for all created things, and is 
apprehended without the help of sense, by a kind 
of spurious reason, and is hardly real” (Timaeus, 
52). See Eduard Zeller, Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Griechischen Philosophie (9th ed.), pp. 140f.; 
F. Ueberweg-Karl Praechter, Grundriss der Ges- 
chichte der Philosophie (12th ed.), vol. I, p. 310. 
For a survey of the famous controversy about 
the meaning of matter in Plato, see Cl. Baeumker, 
Das Problem der Materie, pp. 151 ff. 

See Aristotle, Physics, IV, 1, 209 b. 
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been created. And, significantly, the first 
word of the Bible signifying the act of 
creation denotes not a material but a 
temporal beginning (reshit). 


V 
That God is beyond the category of 
space is a truism in Jewish literature. 
Saadia, for example, rejecting the view 
of those who identify God with space, 
stresses the non-spatiality of God and the 
inapplicability of the category of space 
to Him.?° What is spiritual does not oc- 
cupy space, asserts Ibn Gabirol.?! The 
expression “God in heaven” is a mere 
metaphor, according to Jehudah Halevi.?? 
Maimonides emphasizes the fact that the 
rabbis do not speak of God as “dwelling 
in” the sphere, which would have im- 
plied that “God occupies a place or is a 
power in the sphere, as was in fact be- 
lieved by the Sabaeans who held that 
God was the soul of the sphere.” By say- 
ing God is “dwelling over” the sphere, 
the rabbis indicated that He is separate 
from the universe, and is not a powe! 
comprehended within it.*% 

It was Spinoza who taught that space 
or extension was an attribute of God, in 
other words, that God was not immate- 
rial. He knew well that in this he was 
breaking with the views of his prede- 
cessors and wiih the authoritative Jewish 
sources.** 

Magom (“place”) is, indeed, an old 
synonym for God in ancient rabbinic lit- 
erature. Its use was a puzzle to both the 
Amoraim and the medieval exegetes. 

In a comment on Genesis 28:11, the 
question is asked in the name of R. 


”"Emunot, ch. ii, 9; see Jakob Guttmann, Die 
Religionsphilosophie Saadias, p. 116, n. 2. 

="“Omne simplex et spirituale locum non oc- 
cupat” (Fons Vitae, Ul, 32, p. 153). 

@Kuzari, IV, 3. 

“Guide for the Perplexed, 1, ch. 70. 

“Ethics, 1, prop, 15; see Harry A. Wolfson, 
Spinoza, vol. I, pp. 222f. 


eS 


Ammi: “Why do we give a changed name 
to the Holy One, blessed is He, and call 
Him “The Place’? Because He is the Place 
of the world.” “R. Jose ben Halafta said: 
We do not know whether God is the 
place of this world or whether the world 
is His place, but from the verse, Behold, 
there is a place with Me (Ex. 33:21), it 
follows that He is the place of His world, 
but His world is not His place... .R. 
Abba ben Judan said: He is like a war 
rior riding a horse, his robes flowing over 
on both sides; the horse is subsidiary to 
the rider, but the rider is not subsidiary 
to the horse. Thus it says: that Thou dost 
ride upon Thy horses, upon Thy chariots 
of victory (Hab. 3:8)."%° This explana 
tion, far from implying an identification 
of God and space, asserts, on the contrary, 
the subordination of space to God.*® 

In the mainstream of Jewish tradition, 
the Presence of God in the world is not 
thought of as being static and permanent 
ly anchored to the world of space, but as 
being free, unfixed and conditioned on 
the attitude of man. “Why is He called 
magom? Because wherever the zaddikim 
are, God is with them.’’*? According to 
what man does, God’s Presence is with or 
away from him. If he ts steadily and reg 
ularly engaged in Torah and prayer, the 
Presence is with him steadily; if only o« 
casionally he studies and prays, God's 
Presence will be with him only occasion 
ally.?* 

The Presence of God is not to be un- 
derstood in the sense of His being in a 
particular place. “He clings to us in a 
sort of spiritual air even if there is no 
sanctuary built of physical matter. . 
everywhere. ..for the world is not His 
place; He is the place of the world. He 
is not limited by space, because He is 


*=CGenesis rabba, ch. 68. 

*A. J. Heschel, The Sabbath, p. 117. 

“Midrash Tehillim, 90:1; Pirke de 
Eliezer, ch. 35. 

“Tikkune Zohar (ed. Margolis), VI, p. 21a. 


Rabbi 
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immaterial”. So writes one of the great 
Jewish theologians, Rabbi Samuel 
Edels.?° 

God has no geographical address nor a 
permanent residence. He is not in the 
world once and for all in that sense. He 
is in events, in acts, in time, in history, 
rather than in things. And when in 
things, He may be profaned and driven 
out, or kept by the power of our deeds: 
“If thou seek Him, He will be found of 
thee; if thou forsake Him, He will cast 
thee off forever” (I Chron. 28:9). 

The original meaning of the term 
magom may well have been that “of the 
omnipresence of God within a universe 
from which He is separated and which 
He transcends.”%° It may have also per- 
haps come into use as a metonym for 
“heaven”, which is an ancient synonym 
for God;*! or as a metonym for the 
sanctuary in Jerusalem, which was called 
maqgom.** 

VI 

In biblical Hebrew, hefetz in its verbal 
form generally means “to take pleasure or 
delight in, to desire.” As a noun, it means 
“delight”, “pleasure”, “longing”, but 
In Proverbs 3:15, Rashi 


explains it as meaning hemdah. Accord- 


never “thing”. 


2Commentary on Bechorot, 8f. 


"See Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, 


pp. 123, 201; Solomon S. Schechter, Some Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology, p. 27, n. 1. 

"Dalman, op. cit., pp. 189f. 

See M. Maaser Sheni 3.10; M. Bikkurim 2.2; 
Tosafot Abodah Zarah 8b. W. Bacher (Die Ag- 
gada der Tannaiten, vol. I, p. 207) has called 
attention to a passage in Mekilta to 17:7, in 
which “the Great Court or Sanhedrin is called 
see Mekilta de R. Simeon (ed. Hoff 
mann), p. 81; Yalkut Shimoni, I, 62. 


maqom”; 
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ing to the International Critical Com- 
mentary, it means literally “what is de- 
sired, desirable, precious”. The Bible: An 
American Translation renders it “your 
heart’s desire’. Even in late biblical He- 
brew, the word still retains its original 
meaning of a volitional act.3? Only in 
mishnaic Hebrew does hefetz come to de- 
note “thing” (M. Ned. 3.1; M. Git. 3.5; 
M. Baba Metzia 4.10). 


Vil 

I have never maintained, as has been 
charged**, that “there is an eternal and 
unbridgeable dichotomy between time 
and space”, nor have I ever undertaken 
to offer “proof of Judaism’s disdain for 
space.” In fact, I have said the very op- 
posite. In my article, “The Architecture 
of Time”, I state: “To disparage space 
and the blessings of things of space is to 
disparage the works of creation. ..The 
world cannot be seen exclusively sub 
specie temporis. Time and space are in- 
terrelated. To overlook either of them is 
to be partially blind.”%4 R. Simeon ben 
Yohai’s condemnation of all worldly 
activities was rejected by a “heavenly 
voice”. The Jewish “answer to the prob- 
lem of civilization”, I state, is “not to flee 
from the realm of space; [it is] to work 
with things of space, but to be in love 
with eternity”.®> This is my position. 





*See Gordis, “The Translation Theory of 
Qohelet”, Jewish Quarterly Review, vol. 40 (1949), 
p. 108. 

“Judaism, vol. I (1952), p. 46; The Sabbath, p. 
6. 

*®The Sabbath, p. 48. 

**The reference is to Dr. Weiss-Rosmarin’s 
communication referred to above.—Editors. 
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SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


SPECIALIST tends to grow narrow. 
A The smaller the field, the more 
likely he is to become an authority in it, 
although, alas, a great authority in a 
tiny world. In the words of the well 
known jibe, “he gets to know more and 
more about less and less until he knows 
everything about nothing.” His increase 
ol knowledge in his little world 2gTOWS 
more and more absorbing but it involves 
the impatient exclusion of other knowl 
edge as outside of his interests, until he 
become 5, dad Randolph once said of a 
fellow-Congressman, “ruined by excessive 
cultivation.” 

Such a shrinking of the field and nar- 
rowing of the mind is not likely to hap- 
pen to a talmudist. It is, of course, theo 
retically possible that a man may spend 


Mishnah Middot 


until he knows more than anybody else 


his lifetime on the 


in the world about the courtyards and 


the gates of the empl in Jerusalem; 
but that is hardly likely. As a man moves 
along in his study of even one tractate 
of the Talmud, he is led from logical 
reasoning to active fantasy, from law to 
folklore, to history and legend. As he 
moves from tractate to tractate, he jour- 
neys from prayers to festivals to marriage 
laws and divorce, to civil law with dam 
ages and contracts, to animals and their 
anatomy. The Talmud is indeed a vast 


“sea” full of all sorts of things. It is quite 
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SOLOMON B. Freenor, rabbi in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is author of Reform Jewish Practice and Its 


Rabbinic Background, and other works 


easy for a student of the Talmud to ac- 
quire an interest in mysticism and mathe- 
matics as did, for example, the Gaon of 
Vilna. The 


Hexible, 


Talmud makes its children 
alert, and manysided. 

When to the old-fashioned multiform 
talmudic study is added modern scien- 
tific training, the inquisitive mind, 
equipped with new organs ot vision, 
comes to see the Talmud from the point 
of view of the research scholar and finds 
ever new roads and bypaths along which 
his mind can travel. Any modern Jewish 
scholar who began his scholarly life in 
his boyhood with a thorough grounding 
in the Talmud is likely to be somewhat 
of a polymath, certainly a manysided 
author competent to deal with a surpris- 
ing variety of subjects; almost never is 
he a limited specialist, and certainly nev 


er a narrow mind. 


Jacob Zallel Lauterbach was nourished 
by the Talmud during his childhood and 
youth spent in the small Galician town 
in which he was born and raised. He 
went on to a career astonishingly many- 
sided. He received his doctorate at Hei- 
delberg with a thesis on Saadia’s Ara- 
bic Commentary of the Psalms; was a 
student in the Orthodox seminary in 
Berlin; came to America to write the ar- 
ticles on talmudic themes in the Jewish 
Encyclopedia from Volume VII to Vol- 
ume XII and almost all the biographies 
of Tannaim and Amoraim. Indeed, most 
of the large articles on talmudic themes 


and post-talmudic law came from his 


pen (for example, the articles on Midrash 
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Halakah, Mishnah, Pilpul, Sanhedrin, 
Semikah, Sheelot Uteshubot, 
Hermeneutics, ‘Tosefta, etc., 


Talmud 

etc.). He 
then became a Conservative rabbi in the 
congregation at Rochester, New York, 
and later a Reform rabbi in a tiny 
southern congregation (Huntsville, Ala- 
bama). Then for more than a generation, 
as the climax of his career, he was profes- 
sor of Talmud at the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. Last year, some pupils and col- 
leagues of his, through the Alumni As- 
sociation, published an impressive vol- 
ume of his essays.* This volume does 
not by any means include all his briefer 
writings; indeed, he left many in fields 
not even represented in this collection. 
All of them together, however, reveal the 
unflagging alertness, the endless curiosity, 
and the wide-ranging interests of his 
mind. 


Lauterbach’s writings might all be 
deemed talmudic, but they are many- 
sided, as the Talmud itself is manysided. 
They go off into many fields of Jewish 
law. His original work m; — be said to 
begin 


with studies in the origins of 


literature (his articles, ‘“Mid- 
rash and Mishnah,” “Sadducees and 


talmudik 


Pharisees,’ and others). It was due to his 
interest in the halakic Midrash in its re- 
lation to the general development of 
talmudic literature that he was finally led 
to his monumental work, the scientific 
edition of the Mekilta. 

In the meantime, as a member of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
he was chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee on Responsa and answered hun- 
dreds of questions from rabbis all over 
the country, recording only those in 
which there was something new to say. 
From his work in the history of the 


*Rabbinic Essays of Jacob Z. Lauterbach. 
With bibliography by Walter E. Rothman, Cin- 
cinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1951. 
xvi+ 570 pp. 


talmudic literature, and from his con- 
cern with the application of talmudic 
law to modern conditions 
through his responsa, he turned to the 
study of the basic moral principles, im- 
plied or expressed, underlying the entire 
structure of talmudic law. Hence his 
memorable essay on the “Ethics of the 
Halaka,” and his fine, clarifying, rather 
exalted piece on the “Attitude of the 
Jew to the Non-Jew.” 


American 


From his analysis of the spiritual sub- 
stratum of Jewish legal literature, he 
moved into a field which absorbed him 
for the rest of his life and in which he 
wrote some remarkably original and 
creative essays, the vast realm of Jewish 
folklore. In this field, he wrote the “Nam- 
ing of Children,” ““he Kapporoth Cere- 
mony,” “Iwo Sabbath Ceremonies,” 
“The Breaking of a Glass at Weddings,” 
and his largest and most important essay, 
‘“Tashlik: A Study in Jewish Ceremo- 
nies.’ ‘his last is actually a book (130 
pages), and in it he develops his theory 
of the relationship of Jewish ceremonies 
to Jewish law. 

In all these fields, he was original and 
creative. After all, he had been trained 
in a discipline which scoffed at the obvi- 
ous and gloried in new ideas (hiddu- 
shim). His basic studies on Midrash and 
Mishnah, on the Sadducees and Phari- 
sees, etc., may not be the final word on 
these themes, but at least they present a 
complete picture of all earlier views and 
suggest many new insights on such basic 
questions as to why the Mishnah mode 
of teaching Halakah, without a biblical 
derivation arose and why even after it 
arose the old Midrash method still con- 
tinued in use, as to what was the true 
relationship between Sadducee and 
Pharisee, and the like. Lauterbach’s re- 
searches on the Pharisees made possible 
the work of Travers Herford, whose es- 
says constituted the> first considerable 
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break in the wall of Christian anti-Phari- 
saic prejudice. Herford himself said of 
Dr. Lauterbach’s work: “Lauterbach has 
spoken the master word on the subject, 
and all future treatment of Pharisaism 
must take account of it. In the following 
pages, I have fully accepted and made 
use of Lauterbach’s theory, and I would 
here express my deep obligation to him 
and my grateful acknowledgment of the 
help that I have derived from his writ- 
ings. (The Pharisees, p. 16). 
Lauterbach’s responsa were in the clas- 
sic form of rabbinic teshubot —beginning 
with the Talmud, analyzing the prin- 
ciples of the talmudic discussion, and 
going on through the Codes and the 
work of later rabbis. Since Dr. Lauter- 
bach was writing his responsa for Reform 
rabbis, he naturally permitted himself 
considerable latitude in the weight which 
he gave to various authorities. He makes 
clear his attitude at the end of his large 
responsum, “Talmudic-Rabbinic View 
on Birth Control,” and offers us a guide 
to the use of the Halakah in modern 
American life. After summing up the cir- 
cumstances under which birth control 
is held to be permissible in Jewish law, 


he concludes: 


Some rabbinic authorities of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries would 
object to one or another of the above 
rules, and especially put restrictions 
upon the use of contraceptives, but we 
need not expect absolute agreement on 
questions of Rabbinic law. We must be 
content to have good and reliable au- 
thority for our decisions, even though 
other authorities may differ. We have 
the right to judge for ourselves which 
view is the sounder and which authori- 
ties are more correct. We have found that 
the arguments of those authorities of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries who 
would oppose the use of contraceptives 
in cases in which we would recommend 
it are not convincing. With all our re- 
spect for these authorities, we may ignore 


their opinions, just as they in turn have 
ignored the opinions of other authorities, 
especially those of Solomon Lurya, on 
our question. 


What makes his responsa “liberal’”’ is 
that he takes the responsibility of decid- 
ing which authorities seem sound to him, 
knowing nevertheless that other authori- 
ties may disagree. Yet, in the last analysis, 
did not all classical respondents do the 
same thing? Did they not all assume the 
responsibility of being selective? 

Lauterbach’s best known responsa are 
those on the question of “women rabbis,” 
“autopsy,” and “covering the head during 
worship.” The latter responsum ends up 
in a characteristic Lauterbachian mood. 
Having shown that basically there are 
two lines of tradition on this question, 
Palestinian and Babylonian, therefore 
French and Spanish, he concludes: 

Although in the last century this ques- 
tion of “hats on or hats off” was the 
subject of heated disputes between the 
conservative and liberal groups of Jewry, 
we should know better now and be more 
tolerant and more liberal towards one 
another. We should realize that this mat- 
ter is but a detail of custom and should 
not be made the issue between Orthodox 
and Reform. It is a detail not worth fight- 
ing about. It should not separate Jew 
from Jew, and not be made the cause 
of breaking of Jewish groups or dividing 
Jewish congregations. 

In his studies of the underlying ethical 
outlook of talmudic literature (‘Ethics 
of the Halaka,” “Attitude of Jew to Non- 
Jews’), he completely demolishes the 
familiar view that there is a basic oppo- 
sition between prophet and rabbi. He 
demonstrates from talmudic literature 
the high reverence in which prophecy 
and prophets were held by the rabbis, 
and comes to the conclusion that the 
essential and conscious aim of the entire 


talmudic legal system was to inculcate 
into the habits of daily life the highest 
idealism of the prophetic teaching. In his 
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essay, “Attitude of Jew to Non-Jews,” 
he is neither polemical nor apologetic, o1 
perhaps in a sense both simultaneously. 
He clarifies and amplifies the conce pt of 
the worthy status of the Christian in Jew 
ish law as a “son of Noah” and a “sojoun 
neying proselyte,” without diminishing 
the special status of Israel as the “elder 
brother” in the service of God. 

His essays in the realm of folklore, pal 
‘“Tashlik,”’ 


deal with the evolution of ceremonies in 


Jewish life and the attitude of the rab- 


ticularly his longest essay on 


binic authorities to popular customs. 
The development of Jewish ceremonial 
observance, as typified by certain well- 
known customs, is here reconstructed by 
the use of all that is relevant in the entire 
rabbinic literature. Dr. Lauterbach saw 
clearly that the popular customs, even 
when they arose in superstitious fear of 
demons, constituted the basic material 
with which the rabbis worked. The cus- 
tom is the original clay; the ceremony 
as we have it in its final form has gone 
through many modifications in the hands 
of the skilled scholar-artist. 


In all this variety of Lauterbach’s writ 
ings, there is a definite unity. He who 
had lived in so many types of Jewish com- 
munities somehow found place in his 
Halakah and in his history of the Hala 
kah for the average Jew. The Pharisees 
represented the emergent creativity ol 
the Jewish laity. The legal literature, in 
cluding the responsa of the rabbis, is still 
usable and must be in our day brought 
as an influence into the life of the Jew. 
The idealism of the prophet and the 
legalism of the rabbi are both part of the 
same great ethical endeavor. The masses 
of Israel, through the customs that de- 
velop among them, actually provide the 
material which, under scholarly modifi- 
cation, become the fixed ceremonial of 
Jewish traditional life. Lauterbach had 
a unified vision, though he never in 
philosophic fashion enunciated and 
analyzed his ‘““world-view”’; it is the vision 
of the people of Israel through all the 
ages, consciously or unconsciously, ex- 
pressing its spirit in Judaism. ‘The world- 
community of Israel is the source of our 
religious creativity and the fortress of 
our strength. 








COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMENTS 


“CHOSEN PEOPLE’? 
Newark, N. J. 


Editors, JUDAISM: 


I do not believe there is any hope for 
the Jewish community in the direction 
Will Herberg points out in his article, 
“Jewish Existence and Survival: A The- 
ological View,” published in the Janu- 
ary 1952 issue of your Journal. 

He begins by stating that the Jewish 
people cannot be exp ~~ in natural- 
istic or scientific terms. Carl Meyer is 
quoted: “the Jewish swath represent a 
sociologically unique phenomenon and 
defy all efforts at general definition.” 
Martin Buber is quoted: ‘““The Commu- 
nity of Israel cannot be grasped in the 
categories of sociology or ethnology.” 

Mr. Herberg’s conclusion is: “The 
‘secret’ of Jewish existence is obviously 
something that transcends these or any 
other categories that the social scientist 
is able to devise... Jew ish existence 
seems to me to acquire meaning only in 
terms of the categories of biblical and 
rabbinic theology. In the normative o1 
biblical-rabbinic view, Israel is not a ‘nat- 
ural’ nation; it is indeed, not a nation a 
all like the nations of the world. It 1s a 
supernatural community, called into be- 
ing by God to serve his eternal purposes 
in history.” 

‘The tact that there is in the Western 
world no exact parallel to the history of 
the Jewish people, does not at all mean 
that the Jewish community is a phenome- 
non beyond the definition or the con- 
ceptual framework of sociology and eth- 
nology. Consider the leaps of Mr. Her- 
berg’s logic: From “unique phenome- 
non” to “naturalistically inexplicable” 
and therefore to “supernatural.” 

Actually, the Jewish group is fully as 
explicable in sociological and psycho- 
logical terms as is any other. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, which can be stated 
with considerable specificity, the group 


is subject to relatively rapid assimilation. 
Under other conditions, the social forces 
“se ‘aring upon me ‘mbers of the group hold 
it in suspension at one level or another 
of group solidarity and productivity. ‘The 
group has exhibited certain cohesive 
powers to a high degree, but these have 
not been different in nature from the 
mechanisms of cohesion generally known 
to sociology. Nor can one look only 
within the group for the explanation of 
its morale or existence. For centuries, the 
Jews in Christendom were in a peculian 
position. There was (a) the theologically 
oriented climate from the beginning of 
Jewish history until the modern era, 
(b) within which the Jews were certain 
Jewish election and chosenness, were 
fearful of God’s punishment, and ex 
pectant of peace and bliss in the life-to 
come. (c) In this society, the Jews were 
forced to create their own island com 
munities. (d) Finally, 


the peculiar rela 
tionship to the 


Christian community 
allowed for social isolation and persecu- 
tion, while at the same time creating 
certain economic functions and penetra 
tions. 

I do not wish to take the position that 
all is explained concerning Jewish sur 


vival and creativity without geographi 
unity. It is not. It is exceedingly difficult 
to verify conclusions without parallel 


cases. But there is nothing in the record 
to justify the conclusion that we are 
face to face with the inexplicable. The 
Jews and the Jewish communities that 
we know are all too human and they be- 
have just like other individuals and com- 
munities. 

This brings me to Mr. 
derlying and fundamental thesis: “It 
[Israel] is a supernatural community, 
called into being by God to serve his 
eternal purposes in history... . Jewish 


Herberg’s un- 


tradition e mph: asizes the unimport: int 
and heterogeneous character of the Peo- 
ple Israel apart from God's gracious act 
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of election which gives it the significance 
it has in the scheme of world destiny. 
Apart from the covenant, Israel is noth- 
ing and Jewish existence a mere delu- 
sion. 

First, I can never hear this claim with- 
out hearing the chorus of similar claims 
from many religions and peoples. ‘This 
is the claim of the Roman Catholic faith, 
of the Greek Orthodox faith, of all ortho- 
dox Protestant denominations, of Mo 
hammedanism, of Buddhism. In the 
realm of ethnology this is the claim olf 
people alte people, both primitive and 
civilized. Each in its view was somehow 
central in creation and had a special re 
lationship to the deity or world prin 
ciple. The universality of this phenome 
non forces me, for one, to take the eth 
nological and not the theological view 
toward it. I do not ask which claim ts 
indeed the true one, for such a question 
now is irrevocably irrelevant. The point 
is that since the same idea is generated 
again and again it must be in the servic 
of some basic social need of the group, 
a need of group morale, of group soli 
darity, of intergroup competition. 

I submit that the idea of election and 
chosenness cannot be taken s« riously by 
any significant number of Jews who are 
ex posed to modern method 
[he idea is admirably suited to the swilt 
reduction of the 


scientifi 


Jewish community to 
that remnant of which biblical tradition 
speaks. I do not, however, believe that in 
order to insure Jewish survival we must 
first become a remnant of ourselves. 

Second, the doctrine sutters trom an 
ethnocentric arrogance which denies the 
validity of the moral experiences of other 
peoples. It teaches that God s lected one 
people to be the moral teachers of man 
kind. Therefore, the rest of mankind is 
morally benighted. The claim of moral 
superiority of a people, forever, and with 
the stamp of God, is unacceptable no 
matter how cloaked in piety. 

I am each day newly impressed with the 
depth and the soundness of the continu 
ing Jewish contribution to religious and 
ethical ideas. We are the heirs of a mag 
nificent insight into the meaning and po 
tentiality of human existence, an insight 
which the modern world needs. The un- 
derstanding of this heritage and its crea 


tive continuation offer to us a tremen- 
dous challenge. The creation of the state 
of Israel, for example, is a mighty and 
awesome thing unparalleled in history. 
jut from such an appreciation to the 
position of supernatural selection and a 
Godgiven destiny of moral superiority is 
a step losing humility, balance, and per- 
spective. 

When we overlook human history and 
note the vastly different geographic, cli- 
matic, and cultural conditions in which 
men have found themselves, and when 
we note the many cultures with which 
the Jews have had practically no contact, 
this doctrine of the election of one spe- 
cihe people out of the tremendous and 
various totality of humankind, to be the 
moral standard bearers of all the rest, 
regardless of « poch, regardless of culture, 
regardless of level of civilization, appears 
more and more provincial and petty, as 
only one expression of the centripetal 
forces of a people struggling for a morale 
in the midst of the disintegrating values 
of the modern western world. 

Finally, this attitude has inherent au- 
thoritarian overtones. Peoples who are 
elected by God have, whenever thev have 
had the power, forced contormity. l am 


altraid of peopl who believe thev are 
Cod's direct 


lruth. You 
peopl 


ith them | here is no voting with them. 


| here 


agents in spreading the 


cannot 


argue with these 


[here is no listening to reason 


are no minority rights with them, 
xcept those that they graciously grant 
lor reasons sufhcient to their own inter 
ests. Contrary to Jewish tradition, which 
has wisely allowed for 
cliversity 


ereat doctrinal 
this thinking demands mental 
toeing of the line. It defines a Jew in such 
a way that any who do not accept a spe- 
cihe doctrine are to consider themselves 
and are to be considered by the commu.- 
nity as bad Jews. This doctrine has been 
a destructive and divisive factor in the 
attempt to build democratic Jewish com- 
munities in America. 

Mr. Herberg’s idea of the “covenant” 
is parallel to racist thinking. Mr. Her- 
bere says: “The covenant, in biblical- 
rabbinic faith, is not a private act of 
agreement and afhliation, it 1s not a con- 
tract that becomes valid only when the 
individual Jew signs it. Indeed, the indi- 
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vidual Jew would not be a Jew in any 
intelligible sense were he not already 
under the covenant, whether he knows it 
or not, whether he likes it or not. ‘The 
covenant is an objective supernatural 
fact: it is God’s act of creating and main- 
taining Israel for His purposes in his 
tory. 

What we have here is the inescapabil 
ity of being a Jew because one 1s born of 
Jewish parents. Further, Jewishness is 
something beyond the will or choice of 
the individual. Let us suppose a Jew be- 
comes a Christian in faith and cuts off 
all special relationships with his forme 
Jewish community. Is he a Jew? Yes, says 
Mr. Herberg, a Jew although a bad one. 
Such a view is a denial of the worth of 
the individual and of his right to direct 
his life. A small thing to Mr. Herberg, 
whose mind is fixed not on the self-deter- 
mination of individuals but on God's 
purposes in history. Thinking in this 
way, individuals become only instru- 
ments of that will. How does Mr. Her- 
berg get a convert under the covenant? 
Here surely he respects the choice of the 
individual, and says, yes here is a person 
who was not a Jew but who now, by 
study and sincerity, is one. But to Her- 
berg this is only a one-way process. 
People can get in, but no one can get 
out. Both Herberg and the racists look 
upon the birth of the child of parents 
who, under one definition or another, 
were Jews, as the determining factor. 

The final idea of Mr. Herberg’s that I 
would like to comment on here is the 
idea of suffering. He says: “The vocation 
of Israel is to be unto God a ‘kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation.’ It is to 
stand witness, in word and deed, to the 
living God against the idolatries of the 
world. It is to be a ‘light unto the na- 
tions,’ the dedicated Servant of the Lord 
appointed to serve mankind. That this 
vocation involves suffering and martyr- 
dom all history testifies; how could it be 
otherwise?” Mr. Herberg quotes Dr. 
Louis Finkelstein: ““God chose Israel to 
be His suffering servant, to bear persecu- 
tion with patience, and by precept and 
example to bring His word to all the 
peoples of the world.” 

In this view suffering is normalized for 
the Jews. It becomes their natural state. 





Indeed, it becomes evidence of God's 
erace and of Israel’s fulfilment of the 
covenant. If Jews were not persecuted, 
those holding this view would be seri 
ously nonplused until an explanatory 
rationale was developed. 

Such doctrine teaches that Israel 
should go through the killings of the 
Crusades, the tortures of the Inquisition, 
the pogroms of Eastern Europe, the un- 
believable and unrecountable horrors of 
the Nazi regime and death camps, to 
gether with the psychological agonies of 
fear, distrust, insecurity, and _ self-hate 
which have been generated by anti 
Semitism, and that such a fate and des- 
tinv was chosen by God for Israel when 
He elected Israel as “His suffering ser 
vant.” This is the fate of the Jews as 
God's divine instrument in history. Nor, 
in the doctrine, is there an end to suffer- 
ing. Suffering is the constant and relent- 
less fate meted out by a sullen and rebel- 
lious world community to those who con- 
stantly remind men of their idolatry and 
sin. “How could it be otherwise?” The 
crematories or the stake or some sort of 
horror are thus the destiny of the Jew, 
ordained by God, “unto the last day,” 
that is, until the salvation of the world. 

Not only have I no sympathy with such 
a concept of God’s will and intent, but 
I find it apalling. This concept of Jewish 
destiny is, especially in the light of re- 
cent history, monstrous. Elements of 
driving self-assertion and of masochism 
are obvious in it. Its ego-centeredness 
prevents a clear and more objective anal- 
ysis of the situation in which the promise 
of constructive action lies. 

I am keenly aware that Mr. Herberg 
did not state the implication of his 
doctrine of Jews as “God's suffering Ser- 
vant.” But I maintain that they are 
implicit in his position and once the 
general view he takes is adopted, the im- 
plications I have briefly detailed are 
inescapable. 

ABRAHAM F. Crrron 


The Author Replies 


It is hardly necessary to make extended 
comment on Mr. Citron’s letter. Most 
of his contentions refute themselves be- 
cause they are based on misconceptions, 
confusion or misinformation (as, for ex- 
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ample, his grotesque identification of 
the Jewish covenant teaching with “racist 
thinking’); others have, I think, been 
adequately dealt with in my original 
article. But basically, Mr. Citron’s quar 
rel is not with me, except quite inciden 
tally; his quarrel is with the entire tra 
dition of Jewish faith from earliest times 
to the present day. 1 know of no way of 
“convincing” anyone of a faith which he 
chooses to disavow. Mr. Citron has, of 
course, the right to think as he pleases; 
but he should not, it seems to me, at 
tempt to make his case in terms of Juda- 
ism, which is rooted in premises he quite 
obviously rejects. 


A ill He rbe rg 


TIME AND SPACE 


New York City 
FE.ditors, i DAISM: 


Abraham ]. Heschel’s “Architecture of 
lime,” published in the January 1952 
issue Of JUDAISM, expounds a thesis 
elaborated in oreatel details by the au 
thor’s The Sabbath, from which the essay 
was excerpted — which rests on unten 
able premises and iS supported by faulty 
ops. 

Dr. Heschel maintains that there ts an 
eternal and unbridgeable dichotomy be 
tween time and space. Identifying time 
with spirit and space with matter, he 
avers that Judaism is a “religion of time” 
and its ritual an “architecture of time.” 
As proof of Judaism's disdain of space, 
Dr. Heschel asserts that in contradistinc- 
tion to other religions, including panthe- 
ism, Jews conceive of God as being in 
time and not in space. 

There is no proof whatsoever for this 
theory, which is presented as a not-to-be- 
questioned fact by Dr. Heschel. But the 
evidence of the most authoritative Jew- 
ish sources proves on the contrary that 
Judaism identifies God with space, viz., 
the usage of makom — space — as a syno- 
nvm for God in the Mishnah, Talmud, 
medi¢val literature, and colloquial He- 
brew speech. It seems strange, to say the 
least, that Dr. Heschel completely ig- 
nored the fact that makom is a popular 
synonym for God. 

Philosophically and scientifically, it is 


impossible today to insist on a dichotomy 
between time and space. Thanks to Leib- 
nitz, Planck, and Einstein, space and 
time are now recognized as _ virtually 
identical. Every measurement of time is 
in effect a measurement of space, and 
vice versa, for an hour is an arc of 15 
degrees in the apparent daily rotation 
of the sphere. Modern science knows the 
universe as a four-dimensional space-time 
continuum. In the words of Hermann 
Minkowsky who adapted the mathe- 
matics of Planck’s space-time continuum 
to the Theory of Relativity: “Space and 
tin separately have vanished into the 
merest shadows, and only a sort of com- 
bination between the two preserves any 
reality.” 


Significantly, this awareness of the indi 
visibilitv of time and space 1S expressed 
by the Hebrew language which employs 
the same word olam for both universe 
“space’’) and eternity (‘time’). The two 
meanings of olam go to prove that the 
Hebrew Bible, in which olam occurs in 
both connotations, conceived of time and 
space not as a dichotomy, as Dr. Heschel 
ittempts to show, but as a continuum, 
although the biblical authors could only 
ostulate but not mathematically prove, 
as Planck and Einstein have done, that 


“infinite” 
r 


(olam) space and “infinte”’ 


1m) time are identical. 

Dr. Heschel’s prose is strongly tinged 
with poetic images and he freely draws 
on the privile ge of poetic license in order 
to adduce proofs and evidence for his 
thesis that Judaism is a “religion of 
time.”” Unfortunately, however, these 
proofs will only stand the test of poetic 
beauty and power of imagination, but 
not an examination in the light of facts. 
Thus, Di Heschel tries to prove that 
biblical Hebrew lacks a word for “thing” 
and he wonders whether this does not 
show that the ancient Hebrews did not 
“equate reality with thinghood.” Now, 
the absence of a given word from the 
Bible does not prove at all that this word 
was not used in the speech of the ancient 
Hebrews. After all, the Bible encom- 
passes literature of a limited scope only, 
and we know that there were many other 
books extant which were not approved 
for inclusion in the canon. As far as 
“thine” is concerned, however, there is 
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a word and it is in the Hebrew Bible. 
The word is hefetz; it occurs in the con- 
notation “thing” in Proverbs 3:15 and 
8:11. In post-biblical Hebrew, hefetz is 
the standard expression for the Latin 
res, and so one may well wonder whether 
its infrequent biblical use, in this conno- 
tation, was not due to the circumstance 
that the subject matter of the biblical 
authors was not res, as it was, for in- 
stance, of the jurists of the Mishnah and 


the Talmuds who dealt with matters of 
“things” in the tractates devoted to civil 
law. 


TRUDE Wetss-ROSMARIN 


The views of Dr. Heschel on the ques- 
trons raised in this communication are 


given at length in an article by him pub- 


lished elsewhere in this issue. 


Editors 





REVIEWS 


Koheleth: The Man and His World. By 
Robert Gordis. New York: Jewish lL heo- 
logical Seminary, 1951. 396 pp. $5.00. 


For some years, Professor Gordis has 
been occupied with the book of Koh« 
leth. Apart from articles in learned jour- 
nals, he published a small book in 1945 
under the title The Wisdom of Ecclest- 
astes, and in 1950 this appeared in a re 
vised form under the title The Wisdom 
of Koheleth: A New Translation with a 
Commentary and an Introductory Essay. 
He has now prepared a much more sub- 
stantial work dealing with every aspect 
of the problem of Ecclesiastes. This con 
tains an elaborate Introduction in fifteen 
chapters; the Hebrew text of Koheleth 
(unpointed), faced by a translation and 
followed by a full and careful commen- 
tary; with the footnotes to his Introduc- 
tion rounding off the volume. It is safe 
to say that account will long be taken of 
this commentary by subsequent students 
of this puzzling book of the Bible, and 
that it will be valued both for its gene ral 
view of the origin and purpose of the 
book and for its detailed comments. 

Ihe theory of Solomonic authorship is 
rejected, but unity of authorship is firmly 
insisted on. It is here that Dr. Gordis 
parts company with so many modern 
authors, and here it is that his most im- 
portant general contribution to the 
understanding of the book is made. That 
there are puzzling transitions of thought 
and apparent contradictions has long 
been noted, and these have led to the- 
ories of glossators or plurality of author- 
ship, or where unity of authorship was 
maintained, to the theory of a write 
whose varying moods were reflected in 
this notebook. The view now presented 
by Dr. Gordis, as in his above-mentioned 
earlier works, is that the author quoted 
some popular maxim and then gave his 
comment on it. That quotations often 
stand in the Bible without visible indica- 
tion of the fact is well known, and we 
are given a number of illustrations both 


from the Bible itself and from late 
Jewish literature. There is therefore 
nothing unreasonable in itself, or alien 
to Jewish literary habits, in the view 
that the contradictions in Ecclesiastes 
are apparent and not real, and are 
due to the writer’s picking up some 
thought which he wishes to analyze and 
answer, much as we find done frequently 
in the book of Job. While it is unlikely 
that this view will persuade all readers, 
the reviewer finds it preferable to the 
importing of several hands. He is not 
sure that the book is so complete a unity 
as is here maintained, however, or that 
the verses that have been held to come 
from an “orthodox” glossator are really 
from the hand of the daring and incisive 
thinker from whom the rest of the book 
comes. It does seem reasonable to the 
reviewer, nevertheless, that many of the 
apparent contradictions can be explained 
by Dr. Gordis’s hypothesis. 


On the date and provenance of ‘the 
book, and on its original language, the 
reviewer again feels that Dr. Gordis 1s on 
strong ground. In recent years the view 
that we 
\ramak 


have here a translation from 
has found strong champions, 
but in the present work it is argued with 
force that we have rather the Hebrew 
that was written in a late age by one who 
was familiar with Aramaic and whose 
Hebrew lies well on the way towards 
mishnaic Hebrew and is influenced by 
his Aramaic thinking. The work is dated 
before the time of Ben Sira at the begin- 
ning of the second century B.C.E., but 
not much before. In the commentary, at 
the appropriate points, Dr. Gordis con- 
siders the merits of the arguments for 
translation which have been based on 
particucar texts. 

Other sections of the Introduction, 
which cannot all be separately traversed 
here, deal with the background in Ori- 
ental and Hebrew thought out of which 
the book of Koheleth has come, with the 
personality of the author lying behind 
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his book and his general world-view, and 
with his relationship to Egyptian and 
Greek thought. Here Dr. Gordis firmly 
rejects the view that there is direct de- 
pendence on Egyptian literature, or on 
some particular school of Greek thought, 
but is willing to allow that there is indi- 
rect relation to Egyptian thought, since 
Hebrew Wisdom Literature and Egyp- 
tian came from a common area of cul- 
ture; since the writer, moreover, lived 
the Hellenistic age when Greek influ- 
ences were felt throughout the world he 
inhabited, it would have been natural 
for him to be aware of Greek ideas in 
a more general way, just as in the mod- 
ern world we are aware of some of the 
ideas put out by writers whose works we 
may never have read. In all of these re- 
spec ts, the views of Dr. Gordis seem to be 
sane and sober, and to make a real con- 
tribution to the study of this book — 
albeit often by resisting more adventur- 
ous notions which have been advanced 
by others. 


The view of the personality of the 
writer of Koheleth is substantially that 
already put forward by Professor Gordis 
in his earlier works. He is believed to 
have been a member of upper-class Jeru- 
salem society, a teacher in one of its 
academies, and a bachelor or at least a 
childless man, who had lost the spiritual 
energy of his youth to grow indignant at 
the injustice which had once stirred him, 
and who in old age recapitulated in his 
book something of his own spiritual pil- 
grimage. Some of the details of this re- 
construction are problematical, but Dr. 
Gordis has made a brave attempt to get 
behind the book to the man, and to build 
up the story of his experience from the 
mind that he reveals. 

The translation is readable and is 
based on an almost unemended Hebrew 
text. In the Introduction, we have a sec- 
tion on the text and versions, followed 
by tables in which the cases of agreement 
between the Septuagint and the Syriac 
against the Hebrew are listed, and also 
the cases of agreement between the Greek 
and Hebrew against the Syriac, as well as 
the cases where all three texts differ from 
one another. There is also a list of the 
emendations favored by Dr. Gordis. ‘This 
contains eighteen changes from the Mas- 
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soretic text, of which ten are vowel 


changes only. 


It is always easy to find fault with a 
bibliogr: aphy by noting some title which 
the author has missed; and since few 
authors can claim omniscience, most miss 
something. Dr. Gordis gives at the end of 
his volume a long list of works which he 
has consulted, to which it would be easy 
to add one or two titles of varying im- 
portance. A large French work appeared 
in two volumes in 1938, offering intro- 
duction to the Wisdom books of the Old 
[estament, written by Dom H. Dues- 
berg under the title Les Scribes Inspirés, 
and this might with advantage have been 
mentioned. ‘The reviewer may perhaps 
also be allowed to express his regret that 
the footnotes to the Introductron do not 
stand at the foot of the page, but instead 
are so widely separated from the text. 

The most important part of Dr. Gor- 
dis’s book is that for which there is space 
for only the briefest mention. This is the 
detailed commentary on the Hebrew 
text, which occupies one hundred and 
fifty pages of his volume. ‘The comments 
are careful and rest on wide reading and 
sound learning, and it will probably be 
to these even more than to the writer’s 
views on broader questions that subse- 
quent students will turn most. ‘The whole 
work constitutes a solid and worthy con 
tribution to biblical learning, of which 
the Jewish ‘Theological Seminary and the 
Jewish community may well be proud. 

H. H. ROWLEY 
Manchester, England 


The Lore of the Old 
Joseph Gaer. Boston: 
Co., 1951. 


Testament. By 


Little, Brown and 
388 pp. $4.50. 


This is a monumental book which has 
already established itself among the clas- 
sics of our day, even though it has been 
available only a few months. Mr. Gaer 
deals not merely with the text of the 
Bible as it has come down to us across 
the ages, but with the imaginative lore 
which has clustered about it. Generation 
alter generation has meditated upon the 
message of Holy Writ. Countless men 


have poured into the outlines of the Bible 
stories their Own intuitive and imagina- 
with the result that the 


tive faculties, 
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Bible has produced literary progeny ol 
its own in every century. Edmond Fleg, 
in his Life of Moses, remarks: “Doubt- 
less, the real life of Moses will never be 
known scientifically: but is not this life, 
as Israel has imagined it, interpreted it, 
and felt through the ages, also history? 
And is this history ended? Has not Is! ie] 
the right still to prolong it?” Not only 
Israel, but other peoples, have allowed 
their imagination to play upon the basi 
content of the Scriptures; the result has 
been the growth of a literature which 1s 
in many respects novel and original in its 
own right. 


Upon this vast corpus of material Mr. 
Gaer has skilfully drawn. He gives an 
indication of his “basic sources’ in one 
of his appendices and in his abundant 
notes. It is in the selection of the stories 
in folklore that Mr. Gaer shows himself 
the master. So too does he show a skilful 
hand in the way he has arranged his ma- 
terial, synthesized and fused it. There 
are five parts to his volume: (1) In the 
Beginning; (2) The Patriarchs; (3) In the 
Davs of Moses; (4) The Promised Land; 
(5) The Unconquered. In his paragraphs 
on “The Plan Followed,” Mr. Gaer re- 
marks: ““The stories were selected to in 
clude, as far as possible, a cross se tion of 
all available sources, following the lore 
and not the logic. But the material was 
not merely transcribed. It should be clear 
that though everything included is the 
same, everything is different. Every story, 
every incident, every description, every 
concept, and every precept in this book 
is taken from an authentic folklore 
source. Yet this is not merely a compila- 
tion of material from diverse sources. 
Often several legends have been com- 
bined under a single heading; and all the 
legends have been restated and re- 
created.” His purpose he gives as follows: 
“This collection of folklore, if it succeeds 
in its purpose, should rekindle the incen- 
tive to renew acquaintance with the Bible 
itself. ‘The purpose therefore is not to 
present a folklorated story of the Bible, 
but rather to present a progression of 
concepts, as revealed in legend and pre- 
cept, that have occupied the mind of man 
since the beginning of time and that have 


never been dealt with more nobly than in 
the Bible.” 


Mohammedan lore, which is closely 
akin to the Hebraic, has furnished Mr. 
Gaer with many choice items, among 
them the story of “Taluth, the Water 
Carrier” (pp. 211-212); ‘““The King Spear- 
maker” (pp. 221—2); and numerous others. 
Rabbinic, medieval and hasidic lore has 
also been helpful. Mr. Gaer’s own style, 
as one would expect, is vivid and elo- 
quent. He is a born story-teller himself, 
and is completely at home in the material 
furnished by his sources. There is a 
psychological aptness in the narratives he 
has reproduced, and in reading his stories 
we become acquainted with many new 
personalities who seem to be implicit in 
the Bible narratives. Out of such creative 
writing novels and romances have been 
born; in fact, it may be said that stories 
of the Bible itself, among them the Book 
of Ruth and the Book of Esther, may 
have been fashioned ab initio out of his- 
torical events, embellished by the liter 
ary imagination of the writers. Mr. Gaer 
is to be congratulated upon his achieve- 
ment; again he has made us his debtor. 
His volume is certain to find hosts of 
readers today and tomorrow. 


Louris 1. NEWMAN 
New York City 


The Wisdom of the Talmud. By Ben Zion 
Bokser. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951, xx+ 180 pp. 


Ben Zion Bokser, who has already 
achieved distinction for his works on 
talmudic subjects, in particular, his 
Pharisaism in Transition, study of the 
life of the great Tanna, R. Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos, has now presented the general 
reader with a very fine summary of the 
history of the development of Talmudic 
literature and a resumé of its basic ideas. 
The book is extremely well written and 
makes for pleasant reading. Despite the 
title, The Wisdom of the Talmud is 
divided equally between an account of 
the history of the talmudic era and an 
exposition of the fundamental principles 
of talmudic thought. In our day, when 
a revival of interest in the Talmud and 
its teachings is taking place, Dr. Bokser’s 
book should prove an enlightening guide 
to those seeking to make an acquaintance 
with this monumental classic of Judaism. 
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In spite of its readability and the 
erudition displayed in it, The Wisdom of 
the Talmud seems to me to be open to a 
number of not insignificant criticisms. 
For one thing, there is the tendency to 
read the philosophy of Conservative 
Judaism into talmudic texts, which often 
vitiates the validity of Dr. Bokser’s inter- 
pretation. Thus on page 7, in discussing 
the relation of tradition to the passage in 
Deuteronomy, “Ye shall not add unto the 
word which I command you, nor shall ye 
take aught from it” (Deut. 4:2), Dr. 
Bokser asserts that “the word which I 
command you was not taken as a rete1 
ence to the Bible, but to the final formu 
lation of tradition by later authorities. 
Contemporary authorities in every age, 
acting in their best judgment, whether to 
reaffirm or to revise traditional law, repre- 
sent the ultimate source of guidance in 
life; and the general public was not to 
‘add’ or ‘take aught’ from their deci 
sions’. Whence Bokser derives this inter- 
pretation is nowhere stated. It is true that 
the biblical passage was taken also to 
refer to the Oral Law, but never was it 
applied to purely rabbinic ordinances. 
Perhaps Bokser had in mind Deuteron- 
omy 17.11, which was taken to refer to 
rabbinic enactments (see B. Shabbat 
23a: Maimonides, Mamerim, I, 2; on the 
reconciliation of rabbinic law with Deut. 
4:2, see Maimonides, Mamerim, Il, 9, 
and Rabd, ibid.). It seems evident that in 
seeking sanctions for Conservative Juda- 
ism in the Talmud, Dr. Bokser has been 
misled. 


This tendency also reveals itself on 
page 12, where, speaking of the biblical 
law “an eye for an eye” and its rabbini 
interpretation, the author says: “The 
Biblical application of the principle was 
taken as contingent and therefore dis- 
pensable, but the principle lived on in 
the new law’’. Is this the reasoning of the 
talmudic rabbis or of the spokesmen of 
Conservatism? 

On page 139, the author asserts “that 
the rabbis originally looked upon ocean 
travel as included in the category of 
prohibited movement is manifestly clear 
from our sources”. From B. Shabbat 19a, 
however, it would seem that the prohibi- 
tion referred only to ocean travel which 
did not serve any necessary purpose. 


It is regrettable too that a writer of 
Dr. Bokser’s stature should have per 
mitted his work to come off the press 
without adequate editing. As a result, 
there are a number of careless errors that 
mar the value of the book. They should 
certainly be corrected in future editions. 

On page 18, for example, a passage in 
the Mekilta is mistranslated. This passage 
reads, according to Bokser: “The verse 
(Ex. 21:14) obviously excludes. . .the 
physician accidentally causing death 
while working for the patient's recovery 
or the executioner inflicting death under 
the order of the court’. It 1s, of course, 
totally unnecessary, on Biblical authority, 
to exempt the executioner trom the death 
penalty. There was, besides, no execution 
er in Jewish courts. It was the witnesses 
who had to carry out the sentence of the 
court. The Mekilta actually refers to the 
messenger of the court who administers 
corporal punishment. If as a result of his 
lashes, the culprit accidentally dies, the 
messenger of the court is exempt from 
the death penalty, since he was only act 
ing for the court and did not strike more 
blows than had been ordered by th 
judges and the physicians. 

On page 43, we read the following: 
“The skilled worker was not entirely 
helpless. Thus the Garmu and Abtinas 
families, Temple bakers and chemists r¢ 
spectively, were able to win substantial 
wage increases by striking. Their highly 
specialized work could not be duplicated 
by strikebreakers who had been imported 
from Alexandria; and the Temple au 
thorities were forced to accede to their 
demands”. The source for this account is 
B. Yoma 38a. However, the text does not 
in any way conform to the account given 
by Bokser. The houses of Garmu and 
Abtinas were originally discharged from 
their offices in the Temple because they 
wished to maintain a monopoly on their 
art. The Alexandrians were called in to 
take their place. Since the performance of 
the latter was not as good as that of the 
Garmu and Abtinas families, the latte: 
were recalled, but they refused to come 
back before their salaries were doubled. 
There is no case here of a strike and 
strikebreakers. 


The High Priest Johanan ben Narbai 
(not Norhai) was not the glutton and 
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worldly hierarch that Bokser takes him 
to be (page 45). The Talmud speaks of 
him as one of the tew worthy priests. 
The enormous amount of food men- 
tioned in the talmudic passage was con 
sumed by the priests whom he supported 
in his home (see B. Pesahim 57a and 
Rashi ad loc.). 

On p. 64, the author says that “the 
youthful but brilliant talmudist, Rabbi 
Akiba ben Joseph, a leader of the Jabneh 
Sanhedrin, gave his blessings to a new 
anti-Roman rebellion which was pro 
claimed by Bar Kokba’’. It is common 
knowledge that Rabbi Akiba lived to a 
ripe old age, according to tradition, to 
one hundred and twenty. The Bar Kokba 
rebellion preceded the death of Rabbi 
Akiba by tour or five vears. How can he 
be spoken of as youthful? The term 
talmudist as applied to Rabbi Akiba is 
also anachronistic. The part that this 
great sage played in the Bar Kokba re 
bellion is likewise not clear. After all, he 
was put to death by the Romans not fo 
revolutionary activities, but for teaching 
the Torah in public. 

On page 72, Bokser attributes to Rabbi 
Johanan (the Amora) the principle that 
all laws proscribing labor on the Sabbath 
are suspended in the case of illness. It is 
well known, however, that the principle 
that life supersedes law was already 
enunciated by the early Tannaim (see B. 
Yoma 85a). 

The statement on page 79 that Rab 
erected a school building and offered 
scholarships to needy students is not sup- 
ported by any text in the Talmud, in 
spite of the fact that both Graetz and 
Weiss make the same assertion. 

On page 111 we read that “if he (the 
father) did give her in marriage as a 
minor, she could protest the marriage on 
reaching maturity and have it annulled 
without divorce’. This assertion is incor- 
rect. The author probably had in mind 
the case of a minor girl married off by 
her brothers or sisters where the father 
was deceased. ‘The marriage of a minor 
authorized by her father could not be 
annulled without divorce (see B. Ketubot 
46b, Gittin 64b, and passim). 

The statement on page 147 that the 
talmudists absolved a person from all 
guilt if a stone thrown by him accident- 


J 


ally fell upon some one and injured him 
will be proved incorrect by an examina- 
tion of B. Baba Kama 26b. 

On page 148 we read: “No fixed meas- 
ure was given for the area on the corner 
of each field which was to be left as a 
beneficence to the poor”. See, however, 
M. Peah I. 2, where the minimum of one- 
sixtieth is stated as rabbinically decreed. 

A few minor items should also be cor- 
rected; for example, the statement that 
John Hyrcanus was a king (p. 38). It was, 
of course, his son Aristobulus who was 
the first Hasmonean king (Josephus, 
Antiquities, XIII, 11; Wars 1, 3). The 
title Rabbi was not applied to Joshua 
ben Gamala, the High Priest (p. 115). 
The Pharisees did not teach an extensive 
angelology; the Essenes did (p. 34). The 
statement on page 35 that the head of the 
state as the High Priest could always pre- 
side at any court, including the supreme 
Sanhedrin, does not harmonize with 
talmudic law which forbids the head of 
the state to participate in the sessions of 
the Sanhedrin (see B. Sanhedrin 19b). 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Bokser should 
have written his work in such haste and 
thus permitted it to be marred by errors 
and inaccuracies. Scholars should exer- 
cise greater care and more caution before 
presenting their works to the public, 
es pec ially when their works possess such 
value as do Dr. Bokser’s. 


Davip S. SHAPIRO 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


The Sabbath: Its Meaning for Modern 
Man. By Abraham Joshua Heschel. With 
wood engravings by Ilya Schor. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 
1951. 118 pp. $2.75. 


The attitude of post-biblical Judaism 
to the worldly civilizations with which it 
came in contact — and to civilization in 
general — is one of the major problems in 
Jewish intellectual history. Modern Jewry 
which had to secure its place within the 
economic and cultural structure of the 
Western world found it convenient, if 
not necessary, to overcome ancient scru- 
ples and criticisms of technical civiliza- 
tion. Even the part of Jewry that preserved 
traditional beliefs and practices — reli- 
gious in the narrow sense of the term — 
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disregarded the crucial issue: Does Juda 
ism accept civilization without reserva 
tion? 

Once the process of Jewish adjustment 
to the Western world went beyond its 
initial stage the following situation de 
veloped. Those who took their part in 
secular civilization very seriously soonet1 
or later sensed that Judaism would not 
offer them much beyond an external 
bond or memories of a past; those on the 
other hand who were too lazy or too 
fearful to think yet wished to remain 
Jews were faced by a divided world. A 
world unequally divided, to be sure: the 
big portion was governed by the laws and 
habits of Western civilization; a small 
portion dedicated to Jewish ritual, cus 
tom, sentiment and bits of learning and 
piety. 

Yet not the fact of this division is open 
to objection but the fact that these two 
realms into which the existence of the 
loyal! Jew was divided had so little on 
nothing to do with each other. The 
secular world was rarely taken as a real, 
living ( hallenge to the world of faith; the 
examination of the modern world from 
the viewpoint of Jewish faith would have 
required a degree of courage which was 
not available. Besides, very tew really 
would have cared to see the quite hastily 
constructed modus vivendi questioned 


Abraham Joshua Heschel’s recent book 
addresses itself to this central problem of 
Jewish thought. And as it is the case with 
most genuinely Jewish ideas, the issue of 
the conquering technical civilization 
versus man’s soul is also a markedly hu 
man problem. 

Heschel, in presenting the attitude of 
classical Judaism, is caretul not to suggest 
other-worldliness or mystical withdrawal 
from reality. The solution, Heschel says, 
will not be found in renouncing tech 
nical civilization — although the forces of 
nature we had conquered threaten to con- 
quer us — “but in attaining some degree 
of independence of it.” The faith of the 
Jew is a way ol being both within and 
above this world. 


The profoundest institution of Juda 
ism is the Sabbath: a holy day of rest after 
six days of labor. This one sanctuary in 
time is in Jewish thought of greater 
validity, of a more absolute and final 
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character, than the sanctuaries erected in 
space which were meant to be tem] rary 
and provisional. Heschel demonstrates 
the Sabbath as “the day on which we 
learn the art of surpassing civilization 

On the Sabbath, man’s activity as the 
conquerel ot nature 1s suspended he 
abstains from shaping the things in space 
he abstains trom handling money “th 
world’s chiet idol:” the strugcle ior ex 
istence is interrupted; the Jew lives dk 
tached of technical 


pendent ot social conditions 


civilization, inde 
ai iret 


dom he gains helps to restore a “con 
cious harmony of man and the world.’ 


Protessor Heschel uses the term 


‘spac 
ind its perfection to denote techni 
civilization, and “time” and its convert 


sion into eternity as characteristic ol 
man’s concern with the spiritual exist 
ence, with the freedom of his scul. Som« 
reviewers were disturbed by the employ 
ment of these symbols which they found 
impossible to reconcile with the 
ematics of the 


math 
space Line continuum 
Frankly, it 18 hard to see how a plea Lol 
man’s freedom in the tace of a world ol 
machines and machine-like institutions 
can be contradicted by our knowledge: 
that time cannot be s« parated trom space 
and that physical reality is a combination 
of the two. This understanding of mod 
ern science will be of little or no help to 
the human person whose uneasiness has 
something to do with the civilization in 
which he lives. 


The “counter-argument” from physical 
science would be irrelevant even if Hesch 
el were a mystic interpreting the Sabbath 
as a flight from reality into heavenly 
eternity. But Heschel does not advocate 
mysticism or otherworldliness. His criti 
cism of world-negation as a solution —and 
of any sort of escapism —is most poig 
nantly demonstrated in chapters three 
and four of his book dealing with Rabbi 
Shimeon ben Yohai's attitude to the state 
and the civilization of his time: Rome 
Che talmudic master’s total rejection of 
Roman civilization and all civilization is 
repudiated by what one may call the 
spirit of Judaism. According to the tal 
mudic report—in which Sabbath sym 


bols play a significant role — the rabbi is 


given to understand that his renuncia 
tion would destroy God's world; finally 
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his mind is reconciled to the idea “that 
the world this side of heaven is worth 


working in.” The Sabbath prepares man 
to! the working davs ot thie week: the 
spirit 1 related to matter, time to 


terpretations of the Sabbath advanced in 
the course oO} tl last | undred vears. Sam 
son Raphael Hirsch understood the Sab 
bath is th act ot recognition ofl the 
Creator's overlordship. The interdiction 
ot labor reminds man that his dominion 
limited 


on earth is on this day, man 1 


turns the world toits Maker and icknow! 


edges that it is only a het and not a pos 


session 

riermann Cohen, in his early essay on 
the Sabbath 1869), stressed the social 
significance olf the day the Sabbath is a 
symbolic representation of the perfect so 
ciety living in justice and peace and 
thus the ideal expression of the Jewish 
ethical doctrine In his last work, Reli- 
gion of Reason (1919), Cohen searched 
for the source of ethics and found it in 
God and his love ior man and world. 
Bit Sabbath now became the dav on 
which the God of Love reveals himself to 
man; the jew in observing the Sabbath, 
though he sets himself apart from the 
general pattern of the surrounding world, 
preserves the pure monotheism for the 
sake olf humanity 


According to Leo Baeck, the weekly 
Sabbath “exists for the rights of man,” 
especially for the slave and for the op 

> , 
pressed. But beyond this, the Sabbath 
guards man “against the 
worldliness of life:”’ 


increasing 
it provides “seclusion 
from the world in the midst of the 
world,” an act necessary for the restora- 
tion of the balance and rhythm of life. 


Franz Rosenzweig interpreted the Sab 
bath as the day on which the Jew lives 
through the stages of Creation—Revela 
tion—Redemption, the three fundamental 
processes in the religious understanding 
of the world. I hese processes are re 
flected in the main motives of the central 
prayers of Sabbath eve, morning, and 
afternoon (an observation, by the way, 
which has been already made by Jacob 
ben Asher in his Tur Orah Hayyim.) The 
creation of the world and the revelation 
on Sinai are being remembered; redemp 


tion is being anticipated: the conerega 


tion feels as though it were already re- 


d 


eemed: eternity is brought in contact 
with time: a finite day becomes the mur- 
ror of the infinite. The Sabbath achieves 
such a harmony between tim 


rity 


and etel 


Heschel’s interpretation of the Sabbath 
concept takes its place within this group 
of analvses of which only a few examples 


have been quoted 


These thinkers are 


united in their attempt to reach down 
into the innermost recesses of Judaism in 
order to explain the Sabbath which en 
tered civilization as a revolutionary idea 
and remained since a corrective force in 
religious thought. Heschel’s characteristi 
is that he accepts the challenge ot our 
world today at its keenest: Heschel’s an- 
Swel like the answers of all great teach 
ers—is not restricted to the thinking 
class but is addressed to every person in 
volved in the process of living, active and 
passive. That justifies the subtitle of the 
book: “Its meaning for modern man.” 
(That “modern man,” self-assured either 
in dogmatism or in libertinism, rarely 
searches for “meaning” does not surprise 
anvone, least of all our author.) 

\ startling parallel to one of the basic 
points in Hes he l’s book comes from ,the 
pen of a leading psychoanalyst. In a re- 
cently published book, The 


/ arg Mad ve , 


Forgotten 
Erich Fromm compares the 
Babylonian Shapatu (dedicated to the 
planet Saturn which symbolizes time) 
with the biblical Sabbath: “Instead of a 
Sabbath on which man bows down to the 
Lord of time, the Biblical Sabbath sym- 
bolizes man’s victory over time,” a victory 
achieved “by stopping interference with 
nature,” and “by not participating in 
the process of natural and social change.” 
Is it far-fetched to suggest that Heschel’s 
interpretation of the Sabbath (which he 
expressed even before the publication of 
The Sabbath) might have directly or in- 
directly come to the knowledge of the 
psychoanalyst? Be it as it may, the reader, 
coming back to Heschel’s great book, will 
feel that the problem under discussion is 
of universal importance. Under Heschel’s 
hands a theological problem becomes a 
deeply moving human affair. 


The wood engravings by Ilva Schor add 
much to the beauty of the book so well 
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produced by Farrar, Straus and Young. 
jut only partly do the illustrations fit 
into the sphere of the volume. ‘They 
night very easily serve to distract the 
reader from the acuteness and immense 
actuality of the text. 


NAHUM N. GLATZER 
Boston, Mass. 


Freedom and Reason: Studies in Philoso- 
phy and Jewish Culture in Memory of 
Morris Raphael Cohen. Edited by Salo 
W. Baron, Ernest Nagel, and Koppel S. 
Pinson. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1951. vill 468 pp. $5.00. 


These memorial essays are a fitting trib 
ute to a man who, by his unflinching 
service of philosophic truth, made an im 
portant impression on his generation. 
Morris Raphael Cohen’s importance was 
not limited to philosophy. The testimony 
of Justice Holmes and Justice Cardozo 
(to mention only two) proves that his in 
fluence in the reform of legal thinking 
was both profound and extensive. I 
knew Morris Cohen very slightly, but I 
can corroborate the general impression 
of those who had the eood fortune to 
know him better, that he was passionate 
ly devoted to the search for truth. There 
was something about his intensity and 
impatience with what he thought was 
nonsense that reminded one of a proph- 
et. His breadth olf philosophical inter 
ests rarely meant a sacrifice of depth, and 
in general, he was clear about what he 
was prepared to accept or reject in in 
tellectual issues. This impression is borne 
out by his own autobiography, and by 
the sympathetic biographical and critical 
account of Cohen by Milton Konvitz. 
Konvitz sketches out Cohen’s life, his 
academic influence, his philosophical and 
legal studies, and his plans for other 
works which were, alas, left unfinished. 
He also makes clear the tragic difhculty 
and the triumph of the Jew who remains 
loyal to his ancestral heritage when he is 
forced to abandon the tenets of its an- 
cient faith. 

Yet there were weaknesses in Cohen’s 
philosophical arguments and conclusions, 
and it is no disrespect, but rather the 
highest compliment he could have hoped 
for, that some of these weaknesses are 


pointed out in the essays in this volume 
directed specifically towards Cohen's phi- 
losophy. The essays of Bronstein and 
Smullyan suggest, I believe, some of the 
most important of those difficulties. 


Cohen distrusted empiricism in its 
seventeenth and eighteenth century form 
and as it appeared in the nineteenth 
century with Mill and the positivists. | 
myself have always believed that he failed 
to grasp the full force of Hume’s critique 
of rationalism. I do not think that his 
compromise position between Hume's 
absolute rejection of any rational connec- 
tion between events and the rationalist 
view that there is a logical structure un 
derlying the uniformities of experience 
was, or could have been, successful. If the 
influence of Hegel on his thought had 
been less, and that of Hume greater, I be- 
lieve he would have made a more per- 
manently satisfactory contribution to 
philosophy. With this said as criticism, 
we must turn to the credit side of the 
ledger. 

Cohen, as Philip P. Wiener makes clear, 
was an implacable foe of anti-rational 
tendencies in philosophy and social 
studies. The importance of this for the 
history of sce nce is the subject of Wi n- 
ers contribution. He differentiates be 
tween the internal history of science, 1.e., 
the proposing and resolving of the scien- 
tific problems themselves, and the ex- 
ternal history of science, 1.e., 
scientifi 


“the extra- 
intellectual and social forces 
which have both affected and been af- 
fected by the internal progress of science,” 
and he points out that predominantly 
sociological approaches to intellectual 
history fail signally to explain the facts 
and their connections. This is not the 
only merit of the essay, but it is its most 
important one. And it is based, primarily, 
on Cohen’s conviction that the methods 
of reason — evidence, argument, and 
analytic clarity—are autonomous. No 
sociological explanation of the rules of 
scientific procedure can avoid a vicious 
circularity. Wiener does not, of course, 
deny the obvious and important fact that 
social as well as intellectual conditions in- 
fluence the character and direction of 
ideas, scientific and philosophical. But he 
correctly insists that there is the internal 
history of science in which the continuous 
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appropriation and criticism of previous 
thought determines successes and failures. 


I cannot write with any such enthusi 
asm about the essay of Joseph Blau on 
“Recent Philosophi Importations”. He 
believes, first of all, in the existence of an 
American philosophy. There may be such 
an entity — personally, | doubt its exist 
ence but if it exists, | am sure it is 
bad. Philosophy that is worth anything 
has a mongrel ancestry of which it is 
proud, and a posterity capable of growth 
in the atmosphere of any country with 
some intellectual freedom. Blau thinks 
that he does not like logical positivism, 
but his representation of it is a carica 
ture. I share his views about neo-Tho 
mism and existentialism, but I would 
prefer to defend my views in other ways. 

Sidney Hook gives in “Nature and the 
Human Spirit” a thoughtlul defense of 
naturalistic humanism against the charges 
most frequently leveled agains lit, VizZ., 
that scientific explanation cannot a 
count for what is distinctively human 
that naturalism involves “reduction” ol 
psychical to physical events, and that it 
cannot moral! 


Lhe probk ms connected with evaluative 


account tol ex perience 


judgment and discussion are admittedly 


the most difhicult in philosophy, and nat 

uralistic humanism does make the at 

t¢ mpt to resolve those prol le ms without 
-. 


an appeal to a “transcendent ideal ot 


But I do not think that | am 
romantic” in suggesting that 
the “commitment to the 


power.’ 

“wilfully 
processes and 
methods of critical intelligence” 
sufhcient 


is not a 
eround for a common faith 
which will improve the lot of mankind o1 
of any portion of mankind. The intens« 
moral poetry of the prophets, prelerably 
without the theological commitments as 
sociated therewith, seems to me as indis 
pensable (though not one bit more so) 
as critical intelligence. I do not myself 
believe in transcendent ideals or infallible 
intuition any more than does Hook. But 
l am as convinced now as I ever was 
that something more than the practice 
of logic and experiment is needed to 
make men act decently toward one an 
other. The belief, for example, in free 
dom of discussion can be supported and 
should be supported by an appeal to the 
evidence of its benefits and to the evi- 


dence of the moral and scientific failure 
resulting from its abandonment. The 
fervor of the eloquent detenses and ex 
amples of freedom of discussion, however, 
have rested not wholly upon this evi 
dence. In fact, in many instances it was 
the conviction that freedom of discussion 
was a good which provided the facts up 
on which that very evidence was based. 


Some of the essays which I have not yet 
mentioned are very good but difficult to 
summarize briefly. Chief among them, 
and in some ways, the best philosophical 
contribution to the volume is Ernest 
Nagel’s discussion of the principle of 
indeterminacy in nuclear physics. I am 
not competent to pronounce on its col 
ectness, but. as tal 


as I can judge, it 1S 
extremely cleat 


and convincing, and, in 
any Case, destroys a lot ol mvthology 
—* 


vhich has grown up around the subject 


ke 


Maurice Mandelbaum’s essay on emet! 


nce about the existence of character 
istics or laws of certain kinds of things 
which are not derivable trom a know! 


edge ot other things or of the behavior of 


things is verv abstract and, | 


‘ rie! 
think, more difficult to understand than 


it need have been. For one thing. a few 
illust itions would have helped. kor avtl 


er, the dow trine of emergence in eithe 
of the variant forms Mandelbaum men 
ions, 1s based on a logical theory which 
has been subject to criticism since th 
time ol Hume. In my view, the existence 
ol characteristics at a later stage in the 
world’s history which did not exist and 
which could not have been cle duced trom 
those characteristics existing at a prion 
stage presents no philosophical mystery 
at all. I felt, when I read Mandelbaum’s 
essay that this is what he might have 
been saying, but I was not sure. In any 
case, | think the appearanc ol problems 
about new characteristics “emerging” in 
the course of evolution is largely due to 
the word “emerging” itself and to a view 
of causation which I cannot understand, 


and | am not a minority of one in this 
respect. 


Ihe essays devoted to Jewish culture 
will be of especial interest to the readers 
of this Journal as they were to me. A\l- 
bright's account of Gerhard Kiuttel’s con 
tribution to Nazi antisemitism on pseudo 
scholarly grounds is the painful story of 
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the degradation of German scholarship. 
Salo Baron’s sober advice on methods of 
writing Jewish history is worth serious 
contemplation by those who would write 
new chapters in that subject. And the es 
says by Louis Finkelstein and ‘Theodore 
Gaster are extremely valuable correctives 
to a number of mistaken views about 
Judaism in particular and religion in 
general. Likewise, the article on German 
pietism by Koppel S. Pinson and that on 
fewish ideologies in the Austria of 1848 
by Jacob Shatzky are interesting and 
important historical essays. 

There are other essays on sociological 
and historical subjects on which I have 
not space to comment. Such are the con- 
tributions by Bloom, McKeon, Sonne. 
Weinryb, Lurie, and Marcus. Some of 
these are specifically concerned with Jew- 
ish subjects, others with historical mat- 
ters of a more general nature. All are 
worth reading. 

Although the papers in this book are 
of unequal value and some indeed are 
inadequate, the spirit in which all were 
given is one of devotion to a man who 
was so widely loved and respected — a 
great teacher, great scholar, and great 
man. 

lutius R. WEINBERG 
Madison, Wisc. 


Man and God. By Victor Gollancz. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951. 
576 pp. $3.75. 


Victor Gollancz, the well-known Eng- 
lish publisher, has brought out a work 
with which it is difhcult indeed to quar- 
rel. It is an anthology of what Mr. Gol- 
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lancz takes to be the most beautiful and 
perhaps least familiar passages relating 
to man’s search for God and serving “to 
express a mood about the human and 
divine’. In an age in which atheistic 
existentialism and related philosophies of 
despair apparently have such strong ap- 
peal, an anthology of this kind may prove 
of real relevance. 

Gollancz offers us in this work of af 
firmation significant philosophical and 
religious insights on God, man, and the 
world. The reader will find in it selec- 
tions from the Old and New Testaments, 
the Talmud, the Zohar, and from such 
diverse writers as Buber, Tagore, Rilke, 
Schweitzer, Eckhart, and Berdyaev. 
Poetry by Sitwell, Whitman, Shelley, 
Meredith, and others help to give breadth 
and variety to the volume. 

This is a book which speaks of the 
glory and greatness of God, of love and 
faith, of good and evil, of the uses to 
which life should be put. For some, it 
will serve as a good “source” book for 
timely and appropriate sentiments; for 
others, however, it will fulfil its real pul 
pose: a well of living waters, offering 
vision and hope. Ultimately, the signif- 
icance of this anthology, as of others 
worth anything, is not in the past but in 
the present, not in the dead authors but 
in the living readers. 


Friend, let this be enough. If thou 
wouldst go on reading, 
Go and thyself become the writing and 
the meaning. (Angelius Silesius) 
PauL M. STEINBERG 


Be) keley, Cali f. 
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